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Ts year 1915 will be marked by two events of world- 


wide importance—the opening to traffic of the Panama 

Canal, and the expiration by limitation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty of Alliance.* The effects will make themselves 
felt almost immediately by all of the more important nations in 
that the changed conditions of politics and trade must of neces- 
sity cause a readjustment of the phenomenon known as the Bal- 
ance of Power. . 

The great military and naval Powers of the world are just 
now divided into two groups, the one headed by Germany and 
the other by England. Only Russia and the United States are 
not yet included in these combinations; Russia because she is bid- 
ing her time—watching, as it were, which way the cat will jump; 
the United States because we are traditionally opposed to what 
Washington called “entangling alliances.” 

The Triple Alliance established by Bismarck—Germany, 
Austria, Italy—is held together by a formal treaty; whereas 
England, France and Japan are variously bound, the first two 
by the famous Entente Cordiale made possible by the tact of 
Edward VII; and England and Japan by the treaty of 1905. 

Just now there is a constant shuffling for advantage, each 
party trying to win Russia over to its side. The fickle Musco- 
vite, however, is not easy to win, and makes what advantageous 
terms he can first with one nation, then with another. 

The position of Russia is a curious one. While still the 
avowed ally of France under the treaties of 1891 and 1897, she 

* See footnote on p, 141.—Eorror, 
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is also bound to England by a somewhat indefinite ‘“‘ understand- 
ing” which was-effected several years ago through the able di- 
plomacy of King Edward. But a year after that monarch had 
succeeded in healing the breach which had been constantly widen- 
ing between Russia and England since the Russo-Japanese War, 
the German Emperor seized a momentary opportunity to solidify 
the Triple Alliance by and with the consent and aid of Nicholas 
II. He not only persuaded the Tsar to recognize the complete 
independence of Bulgaria—a task mitigated somewhat by the 
eagerness of Russia to countenance any move which should make 
for the weakening of Turkey—but he got Nicholas to approve 
the annexation by Austria of the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina—two States hitherto under the suzerainty of the Sublime 
Porte. What he promised Russia in return for these friendly 
acts is not definitely known, but the result has been a tightening 
of the bonds between Germany and Austria. 

On the other hand the Kaiser just recently received a rude 
setback in his propaganda when Russia some three months ago 
gave him to understand that so far as France and her Moroccan 
policy was concerned, Germany must remember that the Dual Al- 
liance was still in effect, and that Russia would not brook any 
officious interference on the part of Germany with the actions 
of Franee in the Moorish Empire. 

The constant desire of Germany to have a finger in every 
political pie is nowhere more evident than in her attitude in the 
Moroccan situation. She has no “ vital interests ” in the Sheree- 
fian Empire which require looking after, while Spain and France 
are very closely concerned in the affairs of that turbulent corner 
of Africa; but apparently the Kaiser considers it entirely con- 
sistent with his dreams of a Greater Germany to make capital 
out of any situation of distrust between other Powers. The Ger- 
man press is just now clamoring for a concession from Morocco, 
particularly a coaling-station on the Atlantic Coast of Northern 
Africa; and with that end in view the Foreign Office is quietly 
stirring up anti-French feeling in Madrid. England and France 
could not afford to allow Mogador, for instance, to be leased 
or ceded to Germany, for that would give the Kaiser a base on 
the routes to South Africa and South America; yet any attempt 
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to prevent it will call for the nicest kind of diplomacy if the peace 
of Europe is to be preserved. As matters stand at present the 
Franco-phile attitude of Russia may act as a check on German 
designs ; though the vacillations of Muscovite diplomacy stand in 
the way of any definite settlement of the difficulty. _ 

The United States has remained an interested but passive 
spectator of the situation in Europe. To be sure, the strength 
of our navy—which still ranks second only to that of Great 
Britain—and our immense wealth would make us a highly de- 
sirable ally for one faction or the other; and, recognizing this, 
the Kaiser has long been doing everything in his power to win 
our friendship. He has showered favors upon Americans both 
here and in Germany; in 1902 he invited the President’s daugh- 
ter to christen his American-built yacht; he sent his brother, 
Prince Henry, on a visit to the United States; instituted exchange 
professorships between American and Prussian universities—has 
done everything, in fact, that he could do to earn our good will, 
and perhaps also to alienate our national affection for England. 
Yet he can scarcely be said to have succeeded; for though he has 
been most courteous and friendly in little things, his official rep- 
resentatives have ever opposed ours in matters of political and 
economic importance. In questions affecting such vital interests 
as the tariff, the potash dispute, arbitration, disarmament, the 
Open Door in China, the rights of neutrals at sea, Germany and 
America have taken positions diametrically opposed to one an- 
other; whereas in all such discussions our representatives have 
worked along substantially the same lines as the English. And 
now, as if to put the finishing touch upon the Kaiser’s discom- 
fiture, we seem to be in a fair way to erecting the most colossal 
monument to international peace ever attempted—a categorical 
and binding arbitration treaty with England. This agreement 
will league together in sympathetic union all the English-speaking 
people of this earth, who control the destinjes of one-third of the 
population of the world, and who have stood shoulder to shoul- 
der for liberty and progress for the past one-hundred years. 

The state of equilibrium in which the great Powers now 
find themselves wi!}, in all probability, remain stable until 1915, 
when it wil! be disturbed, if not completely destroyed, by the 
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opening of the Panama Canal and the expiration by limitation 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Offence and Defence. The 
forces that will then tend to disturb the status quo will emanate 
from two sources, Japan and Germany. Furthermore, the al- 
tered position of the United States as a World Power must of 
necessity change her hitherto passive attitude toward her fellow- 
nations and compel her, however unwillingly, to assume the réle 
of active participant in the political and economic struggle for 
supremacy. 

In the first place the Canal, by giving passage to our fleet 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will make us the dominant 
Power in the greatest of oceans. While our fleet is now, and 
probably for a long time will be, materially stronger than that 
of Japan, it is not great enough to admit of our maintaining a 
part of it in either ocean. Our reasons for keeping it constantly 
in the Atlantic are many, chief among them being the fact that 
we have neither the docking nor the coaling facilities on our 
western coast adequate for the proper maintenance of a large 
fleet of modern battleships. By the time the Canal is finished we 
hope to have brought the dockyard at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, to 
such a state of efficiency that, in conjunction with the Mare 
Island and Bremerton Navy Yards (and to a lesser extent those 
at Cavite and Olongapo) we may be able to keep our fighting- 
ships in either sea, as the exigencies of the moment demand. 

The question of fortifying the Canal, which lately promised 
to cause endless trouble and dispute, has fortunately been set- 
tled in Congress, and the work of erecting suitable forts and 
batteries at each end will soon begin. It is absolutely essential 
that these should be of such extent and completeness that they 
may effectually guard the Canal against any possible attack by a 
hostile fleet; further, the fixed works must be supplemented by 
a mobile force of soldiers adequate to protect both Canal and 
fortifications from a land attack. This will undoubtedly cost a 
great deal of money, but we dare not consider expense when 
such enormous interests are at stake; and the mere thought of 
the seizure of the waterway by a foreign Power, with the result- 
ant crippling of our sea-strength, ought of itself to —_ any 
opposition to the appropriations. 
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As auxiliaries to the defences of the Canal itself we must 
look to the protection of Hawaii, and the naval arsenal already 
mentioned; and on the Atlantic side we must develop Guanta- 
namo, at the eastern end of Cuba, about 660 miles north of 
Colon. Guantanamo is the logical strategic outpost for the 
naval defence of the Canal. It is admirably suited by its location 
to guard all the approaches to the eastern end of the Isthmus, 
and it is imperative that we eventually convert it into a strong 
base for our fleet. Its topographical peculiarities are such that 
fortification would be easy, and its roadstead is more than ample 
for our needs. A great and efficient dockyard and repair-station 
should be erected thre able to take care of several ships at a 
time, for Hawaii is too far away, and the nearest first-class navy 
yard on the Atlantic Coast (Norfolk) is about 2,000 miles from 
Colon. 

While to some people it would look as if all this were an ex- 
orbitant price to pay for a Canal across the Isthmus joining 
North and South America, we must not lose sight of two salient 
facts. Firstly, the Canal will prove of inestimable value in the 
development of the Pacific Coast of both continents; and sec- 
ondly, it would prove utterly ruinous to our growth and safety 
Should it fall into the hands of some foreign Power. With a 
hostile flag flying over the Canal Zone and an enemy’s fleet con- 
centrated either at Colon or Panama (the cities at the termini of 
the waterway) our Gulf Coast and our western seaboard could 
not possibly be properly protected in the event of a state of war 
existing between us and any other Power. The Panama Strip 
is strategically as well as politically an integral part of our coast- 
line, and, except perhaps economically, quite as important a part 
as New York or San Francisco. . 

It is by no means difficult to foresee what the effect will be 
on our Pacific States of the opening of the Canal to traffic. The 
expected great influx of immigrants from Europe into the 
sparsely-settled sections of California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton will effect tremendous changes in economic conditions there; 
and it is perhaps not too much to hope that the present over- 
crowding of our Atlantic seaboard cities due to the huge 
tide of immigration from overpopulated Europe may be ar- 
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rested by the diversion of the stream through the Canal to 
the Far West. 

. Another aspect of the changed conditions will lie in the com- 
mercial traffic which will be brought into being by the newly- 
opened trade route. Already a Japanese steamship company has 
signified its intention of establishing a line to New York. The 
Hamburg-Amerika Line not long ago acquired the Kosmos Line, 
a German Company operating steamships on the west coast of 
South America. These new enterprises will surely be followed 
by others, and if we Americans do not wish to see all the business 
monopolized by the alert merchants of aggressive Germany and 
Japan, we must bestir ourselves and urge upon Congress the 
necessity of affording relief from the intolerable conditions which 
_ at present hamper our deep-sea shipping trade and the growth 
of our merchant marine. 

Both Germany and Japan use the same methods of fostering 
trade—cheap goods and cheap freights in subsidized ships; and 
England and the United States, unless they adopt similar meth- 
ods, are likely to see what share they now possess in South Amer- 
ican business taken from them by these two commercially mili- 
tant nations. The trade of the northern half of the Pacific is 
already strongly dominated by the powerful steamship lines of 
the Mikado’s subjects, and we may in all reasonableness expect 
to see the splendid new. turbine liners of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha and the Toyo Kisen Kaisha invading the South Atlantic 
as soon as they can have access thereto without making the long 
detour around the Horn. And on the western coast the English 
and Americans will soon have to compete with the North Ger- 
man Lloyd and Hamburg-Amerika Lines, the two largest and 
among the best-managed ship-owning companies of the world. 
Successful competition will not be easy, for the wages paid to 
their crews by the Germans and Japanese are vastly lower than 
those paid on English vessels, and only from one-quarter to one- 
half as much as American owners are compelled to pay to the 
complements of ships flying the Stars and Stripes. 

So unless we come to our senses and by increased Govern- 
ment aid take steps to meet this impending competition, we may 
as well abandon the idea of holding our share of the fast-growing 
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trade of South America. And if it be in any wise true that 
trade follows the flag, just so surely will the flag tend to fol- 
low. on the heels of trade. Both Japan and Germany feel the 
need of an outlet for their surplus population, and what were 
more natural than that they should try to found colonies in the 
temperate latitudes of South America? We have had plenty of 
warning examples of what would happen in a mercantile way 
should Japan and Germany succeed in forcing their sovereignty 
upon alien territory. Just as Korea, parts of Manchuria and 
the Kiao Tschiao Peninsula are shut to our trade by the strin- 
gent laws of Japanese and German rule, so also should we find 
those parts of South America closed to our exports and imports. 
The subjects of the Kaiser and the Mikado do not invite out- 
side competition as do Englishmen, for they are not rich enough 
to be able to afford the luxury of free-for-all competition, and 
so are not in a position to do away with the selfish policy of ex- 
ploiting newly-acquired possessions for the sole benefit of their 
own countrymen. 

Of course there is one very serious obstacle in the way of 
Germany and Japan—the Monroe Doctrine, which states 
clearly that the United States cannot and will not allow any 
further acquisition of American territory by any European (or 
other foreign) Power. For years now the British Government 
has lent its approval to this dictum, and we may certainly ex- 
pect a continuation of this line of conduct on her part. But 
such a doctrine is of no validity unless backed up by armed 
force—like a blockade, it will not be recognized by others unless 
it is unqualifiedly efficient. Now, in the absence of a strong navy 
we could not expect foreigners to respect the Monroe Doctrine, 
and so we must decide promptly and definitely whether we wish 
to withdraw ignominiously from a position we have held for 
ninety years or face the issue squarely and increase our navy to 
such dimensions as will make aggression on the part of others 
at least unprofitable, if not impossible. Again the question of 
expense; but we must either go forward, shouldering new re- 
sponsibilities, or wither and die—such is the law of nations. 
Germany, infinitely poorer in population and wealth than our- 
selves, has chosen to spend immense sums on her navy, and we 
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must either keep up the pace or see our people gradually lose 
in the contest for foreign markets. 

It is otherwise with regard to Japan. Her fleet is only 
about one-half as powerful as ours, and even at our present 
rate of increase—two battleships a year—we can easily keep 
ahead of her, for Japan is poor, and financially exhausted by 
her recent war with Russia. Before she can expend any great 
sum on her fleet she must continue for some years longer the 
policy of rigid economy so as to pay off part of her huge exter- 
nal and internal debt. As it is, she is making creditable prog- 
ress to that end, but only by virtue of a system of taxation which 
is proving an intolerable burden even in a land where love of 
country is a burning passion in all ranks of society. 

The treaty of 1905 with England was a triumph of Japan- 
ese diplomacy. In the fall of that year, only a few days after 
the official close of the Russo-Japanese War, England signed a 
secret treaty with Japan, the terms of which were never fully 
given to the public. Such information as was given out points 
to an offensive and defensive alliance between thcse two coun- 
tries by which each covenants to come to the aid of the other in 
the event of the latter becoming involved in a war with any other 
nation. The treaty was in the nature of a give-and-take. Japan 
sought thereby to checkmate any such concerted move by the 
Powers as would deprive her of the spoils of her recent victori- 
ous campaigns—there was to be no Franco-Russo-German in- 
tervention such as had wrested from her Port Arthur and the 
Liao Tung Peninsula ten years before. England was relieved of 
the necessity of keeping a strong fleet in Chinese waters and was 
assured of Japanese help in case of trouble in India. 

As soon as the terms of this pact—which was to continue in 
force for ten years, and then expire if not renewed—were made 
known in England, the anti-administration press began a cam- 
paign of criticism on the ground that England had pledged her- 
self for much more than she could hope to benefit by; and 
the hostile papers pointed out that in case of trouble between 
Japan and the United States England would be called upon to 
take sides against an altogether friendly country, and one from 
whom she derived a large proportion of her food-supply. When, 
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the following year, the anti-Japanese demonstrations broke out 
in the Pacific States public opinion in Great Britain showed it- 
self so strongly opposed to the treaty that it is safe to assume 
that it will not be renewed—at any rate in its present form— 
when, in 1915, it becomes defunct. 

If it is not renewed Japan will be left a free agent to pursue 
whatever course seems good to the authorities at Tokio; and 
England will be compelled to decide what her policy shall be 
with regard to the protection of her numerous valuable posses- 
sions in Eastern Asia. With Japan as an ally she has been able 
to reduce her naval forces in Chinese and adjacent waters to a 
minimum; but counting Nippon as a potential enemy England 
dare not leave unguarded such isolated colonies as Hong-Kong, 
Wei-Hai-Wai and Singapore. In view of the growing might of 
the German navy she will scarcely risk reducing her home forces 
for the sake of distant possessions, and so she will be compelled 
to look elsewhere for protection to her Chinese interests. What 
more natural than that England should turn to the United States, 
whose ownership of the Philippines requires the maintenance in 
the Far East of a military and naval force? She would estab- 
lish no new precedent by such action, for a number of years ago 
these two nations arrived at some sort of an informal agree- 
ment: whereby England reduced her garrisons on American ter- 
ritory and withdrew. all her effective naval vessels from Ameri- 
can waters. 

Should an arrangement of this nature be consummated be- 
tween ourselves and England the logical result would be to throw 
Germany and Japan into .closer rapprochement. These two 
could easily persuade Russia to join forces with them, for Rus- 
sia’s interests in Eastern Asia are closely allied with those of 
Japan, and thus we should find the Kaiser heading a coalition of 
five nations—Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia and Japan—whose 
ideals, politics, laws are diametrically opposed to those obtain- 
ing in the Anglo-American “ entente.” With France it will be 
a case of “ sauve qui peut,” and she would most likely elect to 
align herself with those who would treat her best. Past experi- 
ence might seem to point toward England and America, for her 
relations with the other countries mentioned are, with the excep- 
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tion of Russia, not too cordial either politically or commercially. 
The recent actions of the German Government in the Moroccan 
imbroglio have re-opened the old antagonism of France toward 
her neighbor across the Rhine; while at the same time the sym- 
pathetic attitude of Britain serves to strengthen the already fast 
ties of the Entente Cordiale. 

Another cause of friction between Germany on the one hand 
and France and England on the other is the constant interfer- 
ence of the former in Dutch affairs. The Kaiser considers him- 
self more or less “ in loco parentis ” toward the Netherlands, and 
has presumed upon his kinship with the Prince Consort to an 
extent not altogether relished by the sturdy Hollanders. It is 
an open secret that he looks with longing eyes on the great Dutch 
colonies, Java and Sumatra; nor is there room for doubt but that 
he would welcome any opportunity which might justify him in 
annexing Holland itself with its rich cities and lucrative trade. 
William has for years been trying to persuade Holland to for- 
tify Flushing, at the mouth of the Scheldt. Such action would 
not only effectually cut off Antwerp, Belgium’s one great seaport, 
from the sea, but it would provide a new and safe base for a hos- 
tile fleet operating against England. The hard-headed Dutch 
burghers have so far steadfastly refused to vote the money for 
this expensive fortification project, much to the Kaiser's disap- 
pointment; and the trend of public feeling throughout Holland 
is turning more and more away from Germany and toward Eng- 
land and France. The French, too, cannot view. these actions 
without trepidation, for the little Kingdoms of Belgium and Hol- 
land are in the nature of a bulwark along her northern frontier; 
indeed the French Government recently gave it to be understood 
that any overt act of aggression toward the Netherlands on 
Germany’s part would immediately be followed by the occupa- 
tion of Belgium by a French army. 

England has, of course, not been blind to these evidences of 
German policy. Most thinking Englishmen who, truly patriotic, 
have at heart the welfare of the entire British Empire, realize 
that sooner or later the questions at issue must be definitely set- 
tled. Germany feels the desperate need of room to grow in, but 
apparently she must expand at the expense of Great Britain, or 
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of the United States. Can the two nations which call themselves 
Anglo-Saxon aliow this? To attempt seriously to prevent it will 
mean war; and such a war from the very nature of the condi- 
tions which c*x.3ed it would mean ruin to one side or the other. 

The balame of power as between the two factions is pri- 
marily and fundamentally dependent on the control of the sea. 
Neither England nor America is susceptible of attack by land, 
and no attack can be effected so long as their naval forces can 
prevent the landing of troops upon their shores. Therefore to 
those two nations the maintenance of a powerful navy is para- 
mount, and must be looked to before all else; while the ques- 
tion of the size of their armies is a matter of decidedly second- 
ary importance. The United States has chosen to neglect her 
land forces while adding yearly to her fleet; and has probably 
gone even too far in the neglect of her mobile army. There has 
ever been a tendency in this country to frown upon the idea of 
an adequate standing army, and while this prejudice has proved 
frightfully costly upon at least three occasions in our national 
history (1812, 1861 and 1898), we have not yet succeeded in 
overcoming our sentimental confidence in the military effective- 
ness of a volunteer army of militia. 

In England the same prejudice is found, but there are un- 
mistakable signs that it is no longer so powerful as it was; and 
while every Briton still dislikes the thought of conscription, it 
looks very much as if compulsory military service were bound 
to come within the next few years. Already Australia has voted 
for it, and New Zealand, South Africa and Canada are con- 
templating following her example. 

Still, the navy remains the paramount issue, and the whole 
British Empire is unanimous in demanding a virile and militant 
policy in respect to the steady upbuilding of the fleet. In the 
United States the people are only lately awakening to the neces- 
sity for building and maintaining a strong navy, but as yet Con- 
gress has shown no disposition toward a generous locsening of 
the purse-strings. The two battleships which are annually pro- 
vided for are only enough to replace the older ships as they 
become obsolete, and unless we increase the yearly appropriations 
for new construction we shall find ourselves gradually falling 
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behind in the race. Already Germany is abreast of us, and by 
January next will have passed us; and surely we should not stickle 
at expense when such vital interests are at stake. If a nation 
with but two-thirds our population, and half our wealth, can 
find the means to build five capital ships annually, while at the 
same time supporting an army of 600,000 men, surely we are 
well able to add an equal number of units to our fleet, the more 
so as our land forces comprise no more than 80,000 regular 
soldiers. 

Thé navies of the eight leading Powers now rank as in the 
following table, only ships completed for sea on June 1, 1911, 
being counted: 


England. U.S. France, Germany. Japan. Italy. Austria. Russia. 
ee 6 oe 5 2 ee oe oe 


Dreadnoughts 10 

Older battleships. 40 25 18 20 10 19 ~ 4 
Dreadn’t cruisers 4 ec. “is 1 “ oe e aa 
Armored “ 34 15 18 9 18 3 2 5 
BEE sina cioee 12 3 oe ie 2 ‘a 1 ab 
Destroyers ..... 150 36 70 ‘96 60 29 12 65 
Submarines .... 170 17 58 8 18 7 6 15 


The most notable feature of this list of fighting-ships is the 
‘ undoubted superiority of England and the United States over all 
the other nations, even when France is left out of consideration. 
But secure as is the position of the Anglo-Saxon Powers in 1911, 
it will be evident from Table II, given below, that four years 
hence conditions will have changed greatly. Germany will by 
then have usurped our place as second Power in naval strength, 
and the putative coalition—Germany, Italy, Austria, Japan and 
Russia—will be able to muster a force not a little superior to that 
flying the White Ensign and the Stars and Stripes. 

Below are the figures for the fleets of the same nations as 
they will be in the year 1915 (so far as may be predicted with 
any assurance at the present time) : 


England. U. 8. France. Germany. Japan. Italy. Austria. Russia. 
14 6 19 8 6 6 4 
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eevee 18 8 138 8 1 
(Scouts, Destroyers and Submarines are omitted, as there is no reliable 
data concerning them.) 
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Now although in 1915 the margin of superiority of the fleets 
of the coalition over those of England and the United States will 
not be very marked, yet it might conceivably be sufficient to war- 
rant an attempt on the part of Germany to seize territory in 
South America or elsewhere, trusting in her ability to retain pos- 
session once her flag is unfurled. And any open act of this na- 
ture must be viewed by England as a hostile move, for the sol- 
idarity of the British Empire depends on the inviolability of the 
routes of commerce between the Colonies and the Mother Coun- 
try. (Hence, for example, the necessity for maintaining a 
British squadron in the Mediterranean to keep open the way to 
India and Australia.) The United States, also, has pledged her- 
self to uphold the Monroe Doctrine with regard to South Amer- 
ica, and at the same time must be prepared to defend the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii from possible attack and seizure by Japan. It 
may be that we shall also be called upon to guard the Pacific 
Coast of Canada, Australia and New Zealand—all of which will 
prove an enormous and well-nigh impossible task for a navy no 
larger than ours will be four years hence at its present rate of 
growth. 

The Anglo-American Arbitration agreement, however, is an 
important factor, ‘and may lead to the revision of the treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan; indeed, this seems inevitable, as 
by the present provisions of the treaty Great Britain might be 
compelled to support Japan in a war with the United States, 
_ which the Arbitration Agreement will make impossible. The 
necessary modifications in the Anglo-Japanese Treaty may be 
secured at the cost of extending the duration of the treaty for 
another term of years.* This, of course, will affect the balance 
of power in 1915; but the necessity for facing the ultimate issue 
remains. Therefore let us face it boldly—now; before it is too 
late. Carthage, Venice, Portugal, Holland—each in turn lost 
an empire through neglect of their once invincible navies: it be- 
hooves us then to profit by their experience—“ to take up arms 
against a sea of troubles, and by opposing end them.” 


*The treaty has now been modified as anticipated, and its term extended 
for six years.—Eprror. 
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BERTRAND MARTIN TIPPLE 


"T= majority of foreigners visiting Rome, come for her 


past, to look upon the remnants of walls and aque- 

ducts, temples and monuments, that speak of the far- 
away generations, to study those churches and museums which 
preserve superb specimens of the art of the Middle Ages. But 
they ride to the Coliseum in an auto-taxicab, they travel through 
broad, well-paved, clean city avenues. At their hotels they are 
lifted to their steam-heated room by a modern elevator. Scout- 
ing in the suburbs, they discover new and luxurious villas. Trad- 
ing in the city, they run across a large department store. If they 
can read and talk a little Italian, they quickly understand that 
while they are on ancient soil, they are in the midst of a modern 
people, a people concerned with stocks and bonds, wages and 
Government ownership and the redemption of waste lands, pub- 
lic schools, playgrounds and aeroplanes. 

They climb those spacious stairs that lead to the Square of 
the Capitol, mounting the same slope down which “ Rienzi, the 
Tribune, fled, disguised as a buffoon, in his last moments.” 
They pass at the top the colossal figures of Castor and Pollux, 
heralds of the victory of Lake Regillus, twin heroes who watered 
their white steeds at the Fountain of Juturna under the hill and 
then rode swiftly away, who knows where? They pause to in- 
spect that priceless antique in bronze, the equestrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius. ‘A sight of the old heathen emperor is 
enough to create an evanescent sentiment of loyalty even in a 
democratic bosom.” At any rate that is what Hawthorne said. 

They are on the Capitoline Hill, the heart of ancient Rome. 
Their guide book informs them that here King Saturn, the in- 
troducer of civilization, settled, here Romulus opened an asylum 
for fugitive slaves, here the Sabines with the aid of the traitress, 
Tarpeia, conquered, here the Gauls were frustrated by Juno’s 
squawking geese, here stood the Temple of Jupiter and in a deep 
recess of the same lay the Sibylline Books, and here fell by the 
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hand of the assassin Tiberius Gracchus. From this hill-top the 
old Roman crowds looked down on the fellow-conspirators of 
Catiline, the African Jugurtha, the Macedon Perseus, Vercinge- 
torix of ancient France, Appius Claudius, the decemvir, Sejanus, 
the favorite of Tiberius, the Christian Paul, as fettered, they 
were dropped into the dark subterranean chambers of the Ma- 
mertine. From this elevation one looks down and remembers 
that “‘ there before my eyes opened an immense grave, and oxt of 
the grave rose a city of monuments in ruins, columns, triumphal 
arches, temples, and palaces, broken, ruinous, but still beautiful 
and grand,—with a solemn mournful beauty! It was the giant 
apparition of ancient Rome.” 

On this old Capitoline Hill, in the heart of old Rome, sits 
the Mayor of new Rome—Ernesto Nathan. His office is in the 
Palace of the Senators, erected by Boniface IX in 1389, altered 
by Michelangelo and still further altered by Ernesto Nathan. 

Up to September 20, 1910, Mr. Nathan was a national but 
not an international personage. Here in Italy almost any 
schoolboy in his teens could have given a brief and fairly accu- 
rate history of the ardent Republican. Born in 1845, the fifth 
of twelve sons, his mother an Italian, his father an English 
banker, until his thirteenth year he lived in England. Then with 
his widowed mother he came to Pisa, where at the great Uni- 
versity he continued his studies, “ cultivating his soul in the 
Italian style.” Later on he was in Florence, Milan, and Genoa. 
From the latter city his mother fled to Switzerland to escape 
imprisonment for her pronounced sympathies with the Republi- 
can conspirators. At this time he saw again the “ glorious ex- 
iles,”” Maurizio Quadrio, Aurelio Saffi, and, last of all and first 
of all, Giuseppe Mazzini. Commercial tasks took him to Sar- 
dinia and again to Genoa and then for a short time to his boy- 
hood home, London. He returned to Italy from London in 
1870, the year that the King of United Italy moved into the 
Quirinal at Rome, and the Pope moved into the self-imposed 
imprisonment of the Vatican. It was day-break in Italy and 
Nathan came to the Peninsula to aid in the work of recon- 
struction. That he has done as editor, author, lecturer, uni- 
versity professor, social reformer, and political leader. . He 
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assisted in editing the papers, Rome of the People, Emanci- 
pation, and Duty, publications expounding for the most part the 
political ideals and ethical idealism of Mazzini. He opened 
debating rooms for young men. Following the rush of social- 
ism in Italy, he wrote Twenty Years of Italian Life, in which he 
attempts to make clear the difference between socialism and 
democracy. For many years he was the very soul of the 
great Girls’ School in the Trastevere, Rome. During this time 
he was also Professor of Ethics in the Royal High Institute of 
Commercial and Colonial Studies, Rome. Four times he was 
elected a member of the City Council and under Mayor Ruspoli 
he was appointed a member of the municipal Executive Board. 
In 1907 he was chosen Mayor of Rome and reélected in 1910. 

Modern Italy is the union of seven States, “ ranging from 
a military despotism to a flabby, corrupt tyranny.” In the 
eighteenth century Alfieri awoke the Italians from their dis- 
honorable slumber. In the first half of the nineteenth century 
appeared Manin, Mazzini, Garibaldi, D’Azeglio, Cavour, Vic- 
tor Emanuel II, and the war-cry rang from Alp to Aetna: “ Italy 
free, Italy one! ” 

By the year 1860 Italians were well on the way to the goal, 
far enough along for Victor Emanuel to chance saying: “ It is 
no longer the Italy of the Romans, nor that of the Middle Ages; 
it must no longer be the battlefield of ambitious foreigners, but it 
must rather be the Italy of the Italians.” In 1861 a Parlia- 
ment of all Italy except Venice and Rome, assembled in Turin, 
proclaimed Victor Emanuel II, by the grace of God and by the 
will of the nation, King of Italy, and declared by solemn vote 
that Rome should be the capital of the new nation. The senti- 
ment of the country was that ‘‘ without Rome for a capital, Italy 
can never be firmly united.” On the field of Sadowa Prussia 
crushed Austria and compelled the latter to release Venice to 
Italy. Papal Rome was all that was now lacking to complete the 
union of the Peninsula. In 1870 came the Franco-German war, 
the forced withdrawal of the French regiments from the sup- 
port of the Pope in Rome, the overthrow of Napoleon III and 
the establishment of the French Republic. 

Feeling the moment opportune, Victor Emanuel “ with the 
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affection of a son, with the faith of a Catholic, with the soul 
of an Italian” wrote to Pope Pius IX praying him to accede to 
the long-cherished determination of Italians to have Italy free, 
united, and Rome the capital of the new kingdom. The answer 
of the Pontiff was, “I cannot admit the demands of your let- 
ter nor accept the principles contained therein.” Without 
further parleying, Victor Emanuel marched his troops against 
Rome, quickly silenced the guns of the Vatican, and through a 
breach in the old wall near Porta Pia carried the tricolor of 
United Italy into the Eternal City. The date was September 
20, 1870. 

September 20, therefore, is Italy’s ‘“‘ Fourth of July.” In 
Rome the patriotic exercises are always held near the breach 
in the old wall made by the troops of Victor Emanuel on the 
memorable day of 1870, and the address of the occasion is de- 
livered by the Mayor. 

At the last celebration, Mr. Nathan chose for his subject, 
“Papal Rome and Italian Rome,” that is the Rome of 1869 
and the Rome of 1911, Rome under the Pope and Rome under 
Nathan. The selection of this subject was natural, inasmuch as 
this is the- Jubilee Year of United Italy. (Fifty years ago the 
first Parliament of United Italy assembled in Turin.) The 
contrast was bound to be painful to the old régime, and the 
Mayor was merciless. The arraignment drew from Pius X a 
protest and the protest drew from Nathan a rejoinder that 
Italians regard as classic. With the Pope it was a case of the 
last state being worse than the first. ‘‘ I am not the author 
or inventor of the ban driving from the schools and seminaries — 
all secular periodicals,” said the Mayor. “ Not I the one to 
conceive solemn condemnations against Christian democracy, 
against the Modernists, against the Sillonists, against all who 
act zealously in the search of a faith that reconciles intellect and 
heart, tradition and evolution, knowledge and religioh; not I 
the one to melt together dogma, right and religion in a way to 
deny the consolation of faith to one who could not yield a 
blind submission to the changeable doctrines and will of men; 
not I the one to create the ignorance that, abandoning itself to 
superstition, brutally pushes back knowledge; not I the one to 
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be wanting in respect for the creeds of others, the inalienable 
rights of the individual conscience. . . . Everything moves, 
evolves, enlarges, and men turn their eyes upward in search of 
faith illuminated by knowledge. . . . If I have broken the law, 
I am ready to answer before the tribunal of the law; if I have 
transgressed the duties of my office, judgment awaits me at the 
hands of the citizenship of Rome; if I have offended religion, 
my soul, undismayed, without an intermediary, shall answer 
before God.” Piux X blundered. The only question about. Mr. 
Nathan’s pronouncements.is that of propriety. But in matters 
of propriety one can never be sure of Ernesto Nathan. He is 
a man of strong convictions, honest, fearless, but certainly not 
a man who considers times and seasons. His enemies say he is 
tactless. A reformer, however, cannot be a diplomat. Martin 
Luther said, “ Out of the sword you cannot make a feather, 
nor out of war, peace.” Working on this hypothesis, he spoke 
of the Vatican as “ these masters of perdition, these cardinals, 
these popes, and all this crowd of Roman Sodom.” The Liberal 
forces of Modern Italy believe that the Vatican of the sixteenth 
century and the Vatican of the twentieth century are one and the 
same in spirit, and, therefore, this is not a time for feathers. _ 

. Never again will the Pope be King. The Roman Hier- 
archy understands that the temporal power of the Pontiff has 
gone and gone forever. I am told that in private conversation, 
eight out of every ten members of the Curia acknowledge this. 
The King of Rome and of all Italy is Victor Emanuel III, and 
there is as much chance of the Pope again being King as there 
is of his election to the Presidency of the French Republic. But 
there is a contest on, and a bitter one. The issues are substan- 
tially the same as those which have disturbed the peace of 
France for a quarter of a century and those which now threaten 
the disruption of Spain. It is medievalism against modernism, 
it is the Vatican against the new Italy. 

Mr. Nathan puts it in this way: ‘“‘ The Vatican, image of 
the past, shuts itself into a compass narrower than the walls of 
Belisarius, with the idea of compressing thought into that little 
circumference, for fear that if it should come into contact with 
the free air, it might, like the embalmed dead of ancient Egypt, 
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be resolved into dust. From there, from that fortress of 
dogma, as a last desperate effort to perpetuate the reign of 
ignorance, comes on the one hand the order to banish from the 
religious schools all magazines in which modern life and thought 
are considered; on the other hand comes the thundering pro- 
scription—negative electricity without contact with the positive 
pole—against men and associations desirous of reconciling the 
practices and teachings of their faith with the teachings of the 
intellect, the vital life, and the moral and social aspirations of 
the civic soul. Like cosmic matter in dissolution, that city on 
the slope of the Janiculum (the Vatican) is a fragment of an 
extinguished sun, hurled into the orbit of the modern world.” 

It should be understood that Modern Italy is against the 
Vatican, not because the Vatican is a spiritual institution, but 
because it is a political institution and the leader of the re- 
actionary forces working for the destruction of the new nation. 
It is a colossal struggle. United Italy is young, vigorous, am- 
bitious, daring, confident. The Vatican is old and tried, with 
vast resources of wealth, with an organization encompassing 
the whole earth, perfected and strengthened, until it is the most 
tremendous human machine ever set up. But it is too much of a- 
machine. Its strength is its weakness, its perfection is its im- 
perfection. Thousands of its more intelligent priests are in si- 
lent revolt against its usurpations and bondage, waiting, praying 
for emancipation. 

Mr. Nathan is a Jew, so likewise is Luzzatti, the retiring 
Prime Minister, and Sonino, the leader of the centre in the 
Italian Parliament. But Italians never think of these men as 
Jews. There is no country in the world where a Jew so com- 
pletely ceases to be a Jew as in Italy. Here the name simply in- 
dicates his religious belief: he is an Italian of Jewish faith. 
Mr. Nathan sits in his office on the Capitoline with his back to © 
the Forum and his face to the first great monument of the New . 
Italy, absorbed with the duties which his six hundred thousand 
fellow Romans have asked him to undertake. 

One says to him, ‘“‘ Mr. Nathan, how does it happen that 
you are Mayor of Rome?” After a moment’s silence, he says, 
“ There was a tradition that the Mayor of Rome must be 4 
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member of one of the old noble families and a clerical. But 
New Italy thought that the time had come for a change. They 
asked. me to be the change, I accepted. I accepted the office to 
demonstrate to the world that there is a new Rome, a new Italy, 
alive, progressive, ambitious to share the tasks of this twenti- 
eth century.” 

You begin to kindle with the fires of his personality. You 
begin to understand why he is a leader, why men follow his 
call. He rises from his desk, paces slowly to and fro across the 
room, listening attentively to your questions, answering frankly 
your inquiries. Six feet tall, athletic build, shoulders somewhat 
pitched forward, high forehead, clear-cut features, serious yet 
kindly eyes, a thoughtful, cultured man, eager, hopeful, inde- 
pendent, determined, spirit of the New Italy, this is the Mayor 
of Rome, this is the breath of new life that has entered into the 
Campidoglio. “ Mr. Nathan, some imply that you are the 
champion of the red flag, the representative of the anarchistic 
elements of Italy.” ‘‘ Tell them to go to the devil!” is his 
quick, half-playful rejoinder. Then earnestly he says, “I be- 
lieve in democracy, the new times, the changed ideas. I have 
nothing but contempt for a past condemned by history. There 
is burning in my soul an aspiration toward that era of civil liber- 
ties and human progress through which Rome must lift herself 
to a greatness always higher, feeling the responsibility of her 
noble mission among the peoples of the earth. Is that anarchy? 
I believe in Mazzini’s ‘ Duties of Man,’ in his apostleship of 
justice. I believe in educating young men, in directing them into 
the most beautiful channels of thought. In America would you 
call that anarchy? I believe in the public school, entirely free 
of an ignorant and corrupt priesthood; I believe in a well-paid 


_ staff of teachers, I believe in fresh-air and play-grounds.” As 


he speaks, you are more and more impressed by his moral rug- 
gedness, more and more convinced of his sincerity and integrity. 
You say to yourself, ‘Truly, here is a superior personality, pre- 
cise, willing, never concealing his thought or bargaining with con- 
science, despising noises, steadily applying his mind to the mis- 
sion to which he has been called by Roman democracy.” 

Mr. Nathan is convinced that no other kingdom has 
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achieved more largely than United Italy in the first fifty years of 
her life, taking into account the measure of her natural re- 
sources and opportunities, considering also the enormous ob- 
stacles she has had to overcome. More boys are going to 
schools and to better schools, illiteracy has been greatly reduced, 
likewise taxes, labor receives a higher wage, saves more money 
and enjoys some of the comforts of existence, manufacturing 
interests are multiplying rapidly, the wealth of the country is 
" increasing by leaps and bounds, the unity of the nation has been 
preserved and strengthened, the people are happy and hope- 
ful. Rome, as the capital of new Italy, has been a worthy 
leader in the procession. From a provincial town, she has been 
developed into a modern city of six hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. Especially during the administration of Mayor Nathan 
has she been modernized. I do not mean by that that he has de- 
stroyed old Rome, the monuments that are of such absorbing 
interest to the whole earth; rather has he conserved them. 
There has been a great hue and cry over his sacrilegious treat- 
ment of some of the priceless treasures of Roman art and 
archeology. There is little or no ground for the charge. He 
has been careful to preserve and guard against future destruc- 
tion whatever is of real historical value. For example, as he 
himself explains, “‘ The Castle of St. Angelo, the tomb of the 
dead Roman emperor, afterward the tomb of living papal sub- 
jects, is now a museum of antiquities and of medieval art, des- 
tined to teach and refine citizens; the Baths of Diocletian, the 
celebrated and colossal monument of Roman greatness, once 
used as a hay-magazine and filled with dirty cottages, are now 
surrounded by gardens and assume the character and form be- 
coming to a great and matchless monument of ancient art.” 

It should be borne in mind that Mr. Nathan is the Mayor of 
a modern Rome; filled with a people of modern ideas, living in 
the present, anticipating a glorious future. For this modern 
people he has striven to provide a modern city with pure water 
and adequate drainage, clean streets, cheap and rapid transit, 
telephones, hospitals, public gardens and the other institutions 
that minister to the welfare and happiness of modern city life. 

Freemasonry has been a chosen instrument in Italy to break 
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the chains of tyranny and set the people free, creating for them 
an atmosphere of brotherhood and goodwill, encouraging them 
unitedly to climb to the heights and establish a Third Italy which 
should be worthy of its illustrious predecessors. For more than 
a quarter of a century Mr. Nathan has been a leader in Italian 
Freemasonry. A large part of this time he has been Grand 
Master and now he occupies the position of Grand Honorary 
Master. | 

He is a religious man, but not of the conventional type. He 
believes that the present religious forms are going to pieces. 
Certainly no well-informed man can question this conclusion so 
far as it applies to Italy. What will happen? He does not 
know, and he is honest enough to say so. ‘“ We are groping,” 
he says, “no one has a full programme.” He feels that there 
will be a faith, but “ It will be a faith born of intelligence, ma- 
tured in freedom.” 

At the conclusion of his Mayoralty, it is probable that Mr. 
Nathan will be nominated by the King for the Senate. This 
would be in accordance with custom and it would be a fitting 
recognition of his services to Rome and to the country at large. 
Moreover, the Italian Senate needs him. Already he has been 
knighted by Victor Emanuel III. For accepting this honor at 
the hands of the King he was severely criticised in certain Re- 
publican centres. But it is another instance of his independence. 
No party owns him, not even the Republican party. In theory 
and in spirit he is Mazzinian, but he recognizes the fact that 
Italy has to-day in the person of Victor Emanuel] III a wise, 
democratic King, strong in his mental and moral equipment, ex- 
alted in his love of the people, great in his embodiment of the 
Third Italy. 
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BOUT the time this article is published the controversy 
A which has convulsed British politics for the past twenty 

months will be reaching a crucial stage. To get a 
right idea of its scope and character one must hark back to the 
election of 1906 that returned the Liberals to power with an 
overwhelming majority after practically two decades of exclu- 
sion from office. Perhaps it would be truer to say that one 
ought to review the developments of British politics for the past 
five and twenty years in order to analyze the nature and causes 
of the present crisis; to trace in the Conservative party the 
growth of the spirit of imperialism and militarism, its subjection 
to what in America are called the “special interests,” its rever- 
sion to Protection, its increasing tendency to buttress and con- 
solidate “property” as the dominant fact in the social and politi- 
cal life of the country; to show how among the Liberals there 
had been a great widening and transformation of ideals under 
the pressure of searching criticisms of the existing industrial 
order, how they were coming more and more to concentrate 
upon the work of social and economic reconstruction, how what 
Carlyle called the “ condition of England” question—the prob- 
lems of poverty, invalidity, unemployment, a national minimum 
of subsistence, hygiene, and the care of old age—were more 
and more engrossing them, and how inevitable it thus was that 
so deep and absolute an opposition between the upholders and 
the attackers of monopolies and vested interests should sooner 
or later lead to a sharp collision. 

But for my present purpose it will be sufficient to date the 
beginnings of the British revolution from the victory of the Lib- 
erals in the election of 1906. It was foreseen that one result 
of their triumph would be to bring up again the question of the 
House of Lords, a question that during the long reign of the 
Conservatives had peacefully slumbered. The Lords were not 
long in showing that they had one form of treatment for Con- 
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servative measures and another for Liberal measures. They 
rejected, or so mutilated that they had to be abandoned, four 
- first-class Liberal bills dealing with education, with land valua- 
tion, with plural voting, and with licensing reform. Other and 
not less urgent problems the Liberals felt debarred from tackling, 
because they were aware beforehand that their solutions would 
be found unacceptable by the hereditary House. Finally in 1909 
the Lords capped their destructive activities by throwing out 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget. The issue was then sharply 
formed. Liberals woke once and for all to the fact that the 
~ task of political and constitutional amendment had not been 
finally completed by Mr. Gladstone, and that it was necessary 
to suspend their programme of social industrial reform and 
devote themselves to the single question of removing the handi- 
cap imposed on their parliamentary effectiveness by the presence 
of an Upper Chamber permanently controlled by their political 
opponents. ; . 

The rejection of the Budget necessarily precipitated a general 
election. It took place in January of last year. The Liberals 
were again returned-to power, though with a diminished ma- 
jority, and one, moreover, that was united on little except the 
necessity of “‘doing something” with the House of Lords. Their 
policy eventually took shape in three resolutions which Mr. 
‘Asquith brought forward in the House of Commons in April, 
1910, which were passed by majorities of over 100, and were 
embodied in a bill which received its first reading early in May. 
A week later, just when the contest seemed entering on its deci- 
sive phase, King Edward died. It was the unanimous feeling 
of the country that all political hostilities should be suspended 
and that an effort should be made to reach a settlement by con- 
sent. The effort was made. Four leading Liberals and four 
leading Conservatives met in conference. They held twenty-one 
protracted meetings, extending over five months; it was not 
until November 11 that they definitely broke up, having utterly 
and abjectly failed to effect an agreement. Once more the ques- 
tion was handed over to the fury of a general election and the 
passions of party politics. Once more the country found itself 
engaged in the amazing attempt to evolve what was nothing 
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less than a new Constitution out of the welter of electoral and 
parliamentary strife. The appeal to the country in December, 
1910, resulted in leaving all parties pretty much as they were, 
the coalition of Liberals, Irish Nationalists and Labor men, 
which entered the campaign with a majority_of 122, emerging 
from it with a majority of 126. Parliament met in February; - 
the Government’s bill for dealing with the House of Lords was 
at once reintroduced; after prolonged debates it passed its third 
reading on May 15; and it is now as I write being discussed 
and amended in. the House of Lords. 

The bill, the provisions of which have thus been before the 
country for some sixteen months, is one of two clauses and a 
preamble. The first clause deprives the House of Lords of all 
power in matters of finance and makes it impossible for the Peers 
ever again to act as they acted in November, 1909. Hence- 
forward a money bill which is certified by the Speaker to be 
nothing but a money bill—that is, to contain no provisions that 
are not purely financial—will become law within a month after 
it reaches the House of Lords, whether the Peers assent to it 
or not. What are the arguments for and against this proceed- 
ing? The arguments against it are, roughly, that no business 
handled by Parliament equals in importance its financial busi- 
ness; that the tendency is for finance to encroach more and more 
upon the domain of ordinary legislation; that persecution in 
these days is fiscal and not physical; that Socialism itself is less 
a theory of society than a scheme of finance; that the finance of 
the future is the politics of the future; that it is possible to 
squeeze almost any resolution that commends itself to the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons within the four corners of a 
money bill that, technically, is nothing but a money bill; that all 
the incomes from land, railroads, church property and liquor 
licenses could in this way be annexed to the State; and that it 
is madness therefore-to deprive the House of Lords of a safe- 
guard which, though it should be used sparingly and with the 
utmost caution, might one day prove the only barrier between 
the nation and a policy of predatory confiscation. As against 
this, the Liberals argue that if the right of the House of Lords 
to reject the Budget is once admitted, then the hereditary and 
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indissoluble Upper Chamber has the power of compelling a 
dissolution; of bringing the machinery of government to a total 
stoppage, of nullifying the theory that Ministers are responsible 
to the House of Commons and hold office subject to its good- 
will; of making it impossible for any Government to enjoy full 
security unless it commands a majority in both Houses; of trans- 
ferring the power of the purse from the elected Commons, who 
can always be called to account for misusing it, to the non- 
elected Peers, who can never be called to account; of thus per- 
manently thrusting the popular Chamber into a position of sub- 
ordination; of inflicting a serious financial loss and confusion 
upon the country, and of changing the whole accepted distribu- 
tion of power between the estates of the realm. It is clear that 
there is force, and very great force, in both these sets of argu- 
ments. I need only add that, in my judgment, the opinion of 
the country and of most moderate men favors the Liberal con- 
tention. Both the Peers and the Unionists in the House of 
Commons have, indeed, practically admitted that the popular 
Chamber must be supreme in all that appertains to finance. The 
point on which they have mainly concentrated their attack is the 
provision making the Speaker the sole judge of whether a given 
bill is or is not a money bill. They contend, and not unreason- 
ably, but so far quite ineffectually, that to invest the Speaker 
with authority to decide matters that may be of vital party con- 
sequence is to run the risk of converting him into what he has 
never yet been in British history—a strict party man. 

The second clause in the Government’s bill severely limits the 
powers of the House of Lords in dealing with ordinary, non- 
financial legislation. It lays down that any measure which passes 
the House of Commons in three consecutive sessions, and is 
. rejected by the House of Lords in each of these sessions, shall 
become law on receiving the Royal assent, providing that two 
years have elapsed between its first introduction and its third 
and final passage through the House of Commons. It is round 
this proposal that the battle has chiefly raged; and to judge it 
fairly one must remember that the Liberals propose to restrict 
the duration of Parliament to five instead of seven years— 
which means, in practice, that in each Parliament there will be 
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not more than four working sessions. But that, while it slightly 
minimizes, is very far from removing the fundamental objec- 
tions to the Liberals’ programme. The Lords under this scheme 
may debate, may criticise, may delay the passage of a bill for 
two years, may suggest amendments—and the amendments, if 
accepted by the Government, will be incorporated in the bill; 
but they may not throw it out or submit it to the judgment of 
the electorate; when the two years have expired, it becomes law 
whether they assent to it or not. The Conservatives maintain 
that this amounts to placing the nation on a Single-Chamber basis; 
that a Second Chamber deprived of the power of rejecting or 
referring to the people the measures sent up to it is a Second 
Chamber only in name; that any scheme, however revolutionary, 
would reach the Statute Book under the pressure of a determined 
Minister or of a determined faction, and in spite of the condem- 
nation of the country; that what the Liberals are proposing is to 
abolish the House of Lords and therefore to abolish the effective 
rights of the British people; that the rigidity of the party system 
inside the House and the inability of opinion outside it make 
the suggested delay of two years little more than a meaningless 
formality; that there is no deadlock between the two Houses of 
a character to justify the Government’s scheme, or, indeed, any 
deadlock at all that cannot be, and has not been, solved by the 
well-known rule of the Constitution—a rule exemplified by the 
passage in April, 1910, of the Budget rejected in November, 
1909—that the House of Lords, after referring a bill to the 
judgment of the people, must bow to their verdict; and that the 
Liberals are attempting to overthrow the settled balance of the 
Constitution merely to gratify their party prejudices. To this 
the Liberals retort that when the Conservatives are in power 
the country, for all practical purposes, is on a Single-Chamber 
basis, since the Lords never amend or reject Conservative meas- 
ures; that in the past few years the Liberals have seen bills, the 
principles of which had been emphatically endorsed by the elec- 
torate, either mutilated or rejected by the House of Lords; that 
in three or four vital directions the Liberals, no matter what 
majority they may command in the House of Commons, know 
that all advance is blocked by the House of Lords; that the 
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party system is thus in grave danger of breaking down under 
the intolerable handicap imposed upon Liberal legislators; that, 
if it does break down, it will be replaced, as in Germany, by a 
fierce conflict of social classes; that the safeguards proposed in 
the Government’s scheme and the powers of criticism, revision 
and delay that will still be left to the House of Lords are amply 
sufficient to prevent anything revolutionary from being rushed 
through Parliament; and that the whole purpose of the pro- 
_ jected changes is to place the two chief parties on an equality of 
legislative effectiveness and to make a Liberal vote count for 
as much as, but for no more than, a Conservative vote. Here 
again a dispassionate observer would probably decide that both 
parties have a measure of justice and reason on their side; but 
he would almost certainly add that the dangers to be feared 
from the Liberal scheme are greater than the dangers of leaving 
things as they are. 

From this précis of the principal arguments on both sides 
the general course of the debates in the House of Commons 
may easily be inferred. The Conservatives have steadily sought 
to exclude from the operation of the bill measures extending 
the maximum duration of Parliament, or affecting the Act of 
Habeas Corpus, the Bill of Rights, the appointment of judges, 
the Protestant succession, the Act of Union with Ireland, the 
qualification for the Parliamentary franchise, the Established 
‘ Church, and so on; and they have also sought to amend the bill 
by providing a system of joint sessions and the referendum for 
the adjudication of otherwise insoluble differences between the 
two Houses. All these amendments the Liberals have over- 
whelmingly voted down, and the bill that is now being debated 
by the House of Lords is the same bill almost to 2 comma that 
was introduced by Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons fif- 
teen months ago. The Peers, however, undeterred by the dis- 
con.fiture of their friends in the Lower House, are determined 
to fight on. On June 26 Lords Lansdowne and Cromer gave 
notice of two vital amendments. The first provides that any 
bill (a) which affects the existence of the Crown or the Prot- 
estant succession thereto; or (b) which establishes a national 
Parliament or a national Council in Ireland, Scotland, Wales 
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THE BRITISH REVOLUTION 7° 
or England, with legislative powers therein; or (c) which has 
been referred to the Joint Committee, and which in their opinion 
raises an issue of great gravity upon which the judgment of the 
country has not been sufficiently ascertained, shall not be pre- 
sented to his Majesty nor receive the Royal assent unless and 
until it has been submitted to and approved by the electors in 
manner to be hereafter provided by Act of Parliament. The 
Joint Committee referred to in this amendment is provided for 
by the amendment standing in Lord Cromer’s name. It is to 
consist of seven members of the House of Lords and seven of 
the House of Commons, the former chosen by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the latter by the Speaker, “in such manner as they 
think best adapted to provide an impartial tribunal.” The 
Speaker is to preside and to have a casting vote, and the Com- 
mittee may be convened either by a Minister of the Crown or 
by a resolution of either House. Its functions are to decide 
whether a money bill is really a money bill or whether it includes 
legislation that ought to be treated and discussed as such. The 
purpose of the first amendment, it will be seen, is to exclude 
grave constitutional changes from the scope of the Government’s- 
Bill. The purpose of the second amendment is to relieve the 
Speaker from the invidious duty of determining whether a money 
bill is really what it professes to be or whether it contains non- 
financial matter. 

Both these amendments are certain of adoption by the House 
of Lords and of rejection by the Government in the House of 
Commons. A deadlock will thus be created from which there 
are but two roads of escape. Either the Lords will withdraw 
their amendments, pass the bill as it stands, and proclaim their 
intention of repealing it at the first opportunity—that is to say, 
when the Conservatives are in office again; or they will stand 
firm and dare the Government to proceed to extremities. And 
the Government is quite prepared to proceed to extremities. 
They are ready to advise the King, who for his part will have 
no option but to follow their advice, to create five hundred Peers 
in order to pass the bill into law. To prevent an inundation 
that would fatally wreck the social prestige of their order the 
Peers, I imagine, will in the end consent to anything. Between 
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the Government Bill plus five hundred new Peers and the Gov- 
ernment Bill minus this vast incursion, their preferences, if they 
still possess any political sanity or the spirit of enlightened 
self-interest, must surely be on the side of the lesser evil. 
There are not wanting powerful voices to urge them to risk 
everything rather than accept the Government Bill, and the 
Lords, throughout this crisis, have shown such an inspired lack 
of political prescience that no recklessness can be predicted as 
beyond their capacities. My inclination none the less is to antici- 
pate that they will climb down more or less grudgingly and 
resolve to wait until the inevitable reaction enables them to re- 
store to the British Constitution some semblance of its ancient 
shape. 

The crux of the whole controversy is the righteous deter- 
mination of the Liberals to win for themselves the same oppor- 
tunities for writing their measures on the Statute Book as the 
Conservatives possess. With that aim nobody can quarrel; the 
British people with their sense of justice and fair play may, I 
think, be said to have endorsed it without qualifications. But 
how is it to be attained? There are, roughly speaking, two 
ways. One, the way the Liberals have chosen, is so to restrict 
the powers of the House of Lords that it will be equally impo- 
tent whatever party is in office. The other is to reform the 
composition of the House of Lords so that Liberals and Con- 
servatives may have an equal chance of obtaining a majority in 
it. Of these two alternatives the Liberals have followed the 
former. That is to say, their solution of the House of Lords 
question is the destruction or the paring away of its legislative 
prerogatives. It is true that in the preamble to their bill they 
speak of an intention “to substitute for the House of Lords as 
it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular 
instead of hereditary basis.” But no attempt has been made, 
and in all probability none ever will be made, to give effect to 
that intention. There are many Liberals, though not, I should 
judge, a majority of the party, who desire to take up the ques- 
tion of reconstructing the House of Lords and to take it up 
drastically; but the Radicals, all the Labor men and all the 
Irish Nationalists will have nothing whatever to do with it, or— 
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if that is putting it too strongly—will only agree to make the 
House of Lords personally efficient after they have rendered it 
politically impotent. What they dread—and I think from their 
standpoint rightly dread—is that any reform of the House of 
Lords, any introduction into it of an elective element, will only 
make it stronger, more assertive, and a greater obstacle in the 
path of Liberalism. When its powers have been stringently 
limited by statute, they may then be willing to undertake its 
reconstruction. But until that has been done, they decline to 
run the risk of strengthening thé very barrier they are most 
anxious to remove. When the House of Lords has been made 
powerless to reject Liberal measures, they may address them- 
selves to the question of whether it could not be made more 
efficient for the task of revising, criticising, delaying and amend- 
ing the bills submitted to it; but not until then. So far as the 
present Government is concerned, the question of reforming the 
House of Lords may be considered indefinitely postponed. 

This, of course, has given the Conservatives their chance. 
To the Liberal policy of destroying or circumscribing the powers 
and privileges of the House of Lords the Conservatives have 
opposed the policy of reforming its composition. It is impos- ° 
sible to think of them as naturally desirous of reconstructing an 
_ assembly so venerable and so useful to their own party pur- 
_ poses. But they have been driven to advocate its reform, first, 
because they recognize that the nation has revolted against a 
Second Chamber exclusively based on the hereditary principle, 
and that every Conservative candidate who does not disown that 
principle is put at a serious electioneering disadvantage; sec- 
ondly, because it is the business of every party to propose on 
every question a policy different from that of their opponents, 
and the Liberals having concentrated on the political emascula- 
tion of the House of Lords, the only alternative left for the 
Conservatives is to put forward the reform of its personnel; 
thirdly, because a knot of able and earnest Peers, headed by 
Lord Rosebery, who have for twenty years and more urged 
the desirability of altering the composition of the Upper House, 
have now seized the opportunity to press forward their views 
with redoubled energy and effectiveness; and, fourthly, becays¢ 
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the consciousness that the Liberals and their Labor and Nation- 
alist allies do not desire to see the House’ of Lords reformed 
helps to convince the Conservatives of the political wisdom of 
reforming it. The country, as a whole, recognizes that the 
House of Lords is (1) too large; (2) overcrowded with mem- 
bers who have neither taste nor aptitude for public life and who 
sit and vote in it simply because of the indiscriminate application 
of the hereditary principle; (3) too much representative of a 
single class and of a special set of interests; (4) too favorable 
to one of the great parties in the State, so much so that it is 
always open to the Conservatives to retrieve in the House of 
Lords the reverses sustained at the polls and in the House of 
Commons; and (5) too aloof from the direct and visible opera- 
tion of public opinion. The moderate minds of the nation— 
and it is they who in the long run govern its politics—are alive 
to the reality of these five comprehensive defects and desire their 
removal. They have a considerable respect for the Peerage as 
a whole; they do not subscribe to the familiar contention of 
the Liberals that the Lords are an obstacle to reform, except in 
the sense that every Second Chamber must naturally be more 
cautious and conservative than the popularly elected House; they 
are well aware that the Lords have often proved themselves 
truer exponents of national sentiment than the House of Com- 
mons; they emphatically favor the preservation of a Second 
Chamber with full and effective powers not only of amendment 
and delay but of rejection; and they are troubled less by the 
occasional destruction dealt out by the Lords to Liberal meas- 
ures than by their uncritical acceptance of all Conservative bills. 
None the less they recognize that the personnel of the Assembly, 
its unwieldiness, its overwhelming inclination, both in numbers 
and in opinicn, toward the Conservative side, and the fact 
that, however representative of public opinion, it is not answer- 
able to it and has no tangible connection with the processes by 
which, in a democracy, public opinion is made known and opera- 
tive—are shortcomings that it is time to remedy. 

After many fumblings and hesitations the Conservative lead- 
ers in the House of Lords have made an honest attempt to 
remedy them. Lord Lansdowne, early in May, introduced a bill 
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for the reconstruction of the Upper House, and before the end 
of the month his brother Peers, with what inward sentiments I 
shall not attempt to determine, had assented to it. Under 
that scheme the House would consist of rather fewer than 350 
members, made up as follows: 100 elected by the whole body 
of hereditary Peers from those of their own order who possess 
certain official qualifications; 120 elected for electoral districts 
by the members of the House of Commons for each district 
sitting as an electoral college; 100 appointed by the Ministry 
of the day in proportion to the strength of parties in the House 
of Commons; 2 Archbishops and 5 Bishops; and, finally, 16° 
Peers who have held high judicial office. It is also provided in 
Lord Lansdowne’s bill that the term of office of a Lord of 
Parliament should be for twelve years, one fourth, as nearly as 
may be, in each category, retiring every third year; that the 
judicial Peers should sit for life; that minorities should be 
represented; that the creation of hereditary peerages should be 
limited to five a year; and that a Peer, unless a Lord of Parlia- 
ment, should be eligible for election to the House of Commons. 
There is, of course, no chance whatever of this highly interesting 
scheme being accepted by the Government. It has failed to 
thrill either the country or the Conservative party, and a great 
many of the Peers themselves believe it to be a tactical blunder 
and even profess to think that they would have done better to 
have taken from the beginning a firm stand on the hereditary 
principle, to have upheld it at any cost, and if necessary to have 
died (politically, I mean) fighting for it. Thus far has the 
British revolution advanced. — It will reach in a few days a mo 
mentous milestone. But that it is destined to go much further, 
that it will not have run its course when the Government Bill 
becomes law, must be evident to those who, with any political 
instinct, consider the many-sided, intricate and fundamental 
issues and consequences involved in it. 
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REVES ROUGES ET NOIR 


Marion .DorotuHy SHAINWALD 


HEY tell me drowning men have dreams: 
| That as the waters mock their screams 
And wrap them in the undertow, 
Sweet scenes and dreams come back to them 
To brighten life before they go .. . 
Before they go far out of sight 
Into the cold, black depths of night. 


They tell me this, whose life is done: 
When in the warmth of youth and sun 

A moment’s madness ...... ! 

I loved her so—I could not know 

I'd killed her! when she sought to go... . 
My days are nights. I loathe the sun. 
My love is dead, my life is done. 


They tell me drowning men have dreams: 

That as the waters mock their screams 
And wrap them in the undertow, 

Sweet scenes and dreams come back to them 
To brighten life before they go. . . 

They tell me this—and yet no dreams 

Have come tome... 

To me who drown in Life’s dark sea, 

And yet no dreams have come to me! 
















THE SWIMMERS 


Joun S. REED 


Pacific lay like a black poison spilled from the inverted 

chalice of the starless sky. It moved uneasily, like a Titan 
trying to breathe; although there was not a breath of wind, lit- 
tle uneven waves showed their teeth, and like mottles on a sick 
man’s face, the yellow-green whorls of phosphorus boiled up. 
On the very edge of the horizon, pale heat-lightning slowly flick- 
ered. In another direction, a faint red incandescence painted 
the sky from something on the down-hill of the world. 

Two divergent restless lines of phosphorescence streamed 
out behind Andy Lasky, swimming steadily, easily across the 
velvet tropic sea. With the powerful kick of his legs, sea-fire 
blazed, resisting; then came the slow relentless sweep of arms, 
whirling two curving lines of glowing eddies. A continual foam 
of pale light broke before him, shooting luminous auroras into 
a young face, and a mop of light hair, brown and straggly in the 
water. Like a man out for a pleasure swim he moved, calm, 
buoyant, strong. Every few minutes he plunged his head under, 
gurgling the water deliciously in ears, throat and nose, spurting: 
it up like a walrus blowing, rolling over in its warm embrace. 
But he never looked back at the red glow in the sky. His eyes 
were fixed ahead, eager yet calm, as if he confidently expected a 
vision of something. 

Suddenly Andy shifted his gaze to the right, for the first time. 
He stopped swimming, resting easily, treading water. The ed- 
dies swirled around, snuffing out. Then from the darkness, dully, 
like a voice in a close room, came a faint, high-pitched “ Hello! ” 

Trembling a little, he gave a tremendous shout. 

“Coming,” cried the voice, “ coming!” 

Andy waited. Far away to the right moved a glowing blot 
on the face of the water. Little waves slapped Andy. in the 
mouth. He paid no attention. He felt unaccountably stirred, 
curiously nervous. He had made up his mind what to do—and 
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now, into a world in which he was. alone and content, another 
human being intruded, disturbing, unsettling. Where there had 
been but one, there were now two—perhaps a responsibility. 

The stranger came nearer, swimming with an awkward over- 
hand stroke. His arms flapped down smartly, his head bored 
into a luminous wash, one foot came out of the wake like a leap- 
ing fish and slapped stiffly down. 

As the head came out of the water, Andy saw by the phos- 
phorous glow a wizened, yellow face, surmounted by a bald head. 
Drooping English whiskers gave him the appearance of an awk- 
ward seal. 

The newcomer paused, panting, a few yards distant, evi- 
dently exhausted. 

“ It’s my wind,” he said querulously. “ Too many cigarettes. 
Where are you going? ” 

“‘ Oh, down the pike,” answered Andy, with an affectation of 
jauntiness. ‘‘ There’s an island—ten miles east—they told me 
on the ship—” He stopped suddenly, strangely shaken. He 
had made himself forget the ship. And now, it all rushed back 
on him—the screaming of women, the sullen grumble of the 
flames. He felt a sudden rage at this yellow thing that had re- 
minded him. 

“* Same place! ” said the little man. “Go together—eh, 
what?” 

They set out in silence. Neither looked back. Andy swam 
easily, strongly. He tried to shake off the consciousness of the 
man at his side. But he couldn’t; in the pauses between strokes 
he would hear the thumping leg and labored wheezing of the lit- 
tle man. Without knowing it he forged ahead. 

“* Hey there,” shouted a thin voice, “ hold your bally horses. 
You can’t hurry in the East.” 

Andy pulled up impatiently while the little man came along- 
side. They rested, half floating, half treading water. 

“‘ But we've got to get there,” said Andy. ‘ Haven't got 
forever, you know.” 

“I know—I know,” puffed the stranger. “ Can’t hurry the 
East, Range th mensions what : Ripling says—man tried to 
hurry the East: 
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“Look here,” said Andy, inwardly raging, “‘ you waste 
strength with every kick. Do like this.” He showed him. 

“ Thanks,” said the little man, still breathing with difficulty, 
“* that goes better.” 

“ Let’s get along then.” 

“Minute. Little rest. Got all night. Can’t hurry—blub— 
I know,” with emphasis. “ Lived out in China three years— 
going Home—what you doing?” 

“Going around the world.” 

“ Uh—huh—Griffin, eh?” 

“ Griffin? ” 

“First time in the East—blub—thought so from the way 
you were travelling—too fast—you know—blub.” 

“Come along,” said Andy surlily, “if you’re coming with 
me.” He set out, the little man following in silence. Night 
hung closely, stiflingly, like a monk’s cowl. On the horizon 
shivered the heat lightning. The strange sea-glow whirled. 

“* What you—blub—-steering by?” shrilled the voice behind. 

“ Lightning.” 

“Not always sure,” complained the voice. ‘ Sometimes 
shifts—blub—too bad—no moon e 

Andy felt as if someone had struck him. Not always sure— 
suppose they were swimming away—-wandering lost in a thou- 
sand dark miles of limitless ocean? 

“ Better take your time,” said the voice, now far behind. 
“ Wait till dawn.” 

Andy slowed down, and let the stranger approach. He was 
breathing, if anything, worse than before. Andy experienced 
an access of pity. 

“How are you coming?” 

“Pretty fair, pretty fair—blub—can do. Got a little crick 
in my side—blub—rest a minute—what d’you say?” 

They lay on their backs, on the moving irregular breast of 
the vast waters. 

“‘ Funny way to go home,” said the high voice. “* Sink down, 
down, down—blub—lie in oozy mud on the bottom—bore tun- 
nel through the world. One, two miles down—tunnel through 
Hell—one, two miles up—blub—” He fell to coughing as a 
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wave filled his mouth. “ Quaint idea—very,” he laughed in a 
cracked, ugly falsetto. 

All the ideas that Andy had shut out of his mind—the fath- 
omless deep, the cold, the ooze under him—the unbounded large- 
ness of the ocean—the choking of the breath—the writhing of 
cold slimy things on the sea bed—flooded back upon him. He 
shuddered. A great anger seized him against this little yellow 
thing that had upset his tranquillity, robbed him of his self-con- 
fidence. 

“Shut up, will you, danin you!” he broke out, and set off 
again. 

“I say,” cried the voice anxiously, “ don’t lose temper—blub 
—can’t do it in the East—I know—can’t hurry—awfully sorry.” 

That was true. He mustn’t lose his temper. He mustn’t think 
of those horrible things. Still he swam nervously onward, with 
the pound of that awkward foot stabbing the darkness behind. 
It wore upon Andy until he almost screamed. Several times he 
made up his mind to swim away—to escape from that monoto- 
nous reminder of Death. ‘ Can’t hurry the East—blub,” said 
the high voice over and over again. Once Andy swam so far 
ahead that the voice could not be heard. Then he realized with 
a sudden horror the unutterable loneliness of the ocean. Vague 
shapes seemed reeling in the darkness, threatening him. The 
breathing hush of interminable spaces branded his brain like a 
white-hot iron. At least here was companionship. Andy turned 
and scanned the blackness. No sound but the swish of little 
waves—nothing human in that vast pit of the world. 

“ Hello!” he called wildly. 

“Where are you?” said a faint voice. Andy swam swiftly 
in mortal terror lest he lose the one link that bound him to life. 
He found the little man resting again, breathing more easily. 

“ Thought you’d—blub—gone ahead to get breakfast ready 
—morning—blub.” 

Morning was indeed coming, with the swiftness of the trop- 
ics. The clouded sky, that had been so close and black, went 
gray like the face of a watcher of the sick—a weary, indetermi- 
nate gray that seemed to come from no particular point of the 
compass, In the dull gray-green sea, the phosphorescence 
gleamed no more. 
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“You're a great—blub— swimmer—” went on the high 
voice. “ Wish I had learned how—blub—really.” 
“Yes,” said Andy, with renewed confidence. ‘“‘ I’ve been in 
the water most 
“Look!” screamed the little man, “ the sun—blub—what a 
curious direction———”’ 

Like a gong of red Chinese copper, the sun shot up behind 
the thick curtain of the sky. Both men turned swiftly to face it. 

“Why,” cried Andy, astonished, “ it’s rising in the north. 
No! no! we’re wrong—we’ve been swimming wrong! My God! 
We've been going south—dead south! ” 

“* So we have,” muttered the querulous voice, “‘ so we have.” 

“ Lost! we’re lost, I tell you! ” cried Andy in terror. 

“* Here, come now,”’ said the little man. “ It’s not so—blub— 
bad. Can’t be very far off. Don’t lose your head, my boy. 
Blub—go slow—you can’t hurry—just swim north-east 

“* How far—how far?” moaned the other, churning the water 
wildly. He was obsessed with the desire to find land, to find 
land, to find land; at any cost, to escape from the pitiless im- 
mensity of the sea. 

“Tt’s not very far,” said the cheerful voice. ‘‘ Came a good 
bit to the east—blub—before lightning shifted—should say— 
about ten miles——” 

Ten miles! All the night’s work wasted! What if his strength 
should give out. He was terribly afraid of being afraid. | 

“Come on!” yelled Andy. They swam along together for a 
time; then Andy drew ahead. 

“Hey!” came the voice. ‘“ Hold up!—blub—you can’t 
hurry——””_ Andy forced himself to slow down. Three times 
he distanced the little man; three times he needed all his strength 
of will to stop. He ached with impatience to let himself out, to 
sprint, to gain the land and roll in the dry sand. Trying to keep 
up with him, the little man breathed loudly behind him. 

Above them the clouds thinned away, burned into nothingness 
by the sun. The sky was a flaming blue, and the sea the color 
of deep Indian jade. A light warm breeze fluttered the tips of 
the waves. 

Andy wondered if his strength would hold out. He imagined 
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that he felt weariness plucking at his muscles. The sun beat 
upon his head, and he thought again of frigid and horrible slime 
in the green, immeasurable profundity. He dared not look 
ahead. : 

“Look!” shrilled the little man. Andy raised his eyes. Noth- 
ing! With a superb effort, like a steel-head salmon leaping, he 
lifted himself out of the water. There, on the far edge of the 
world, three slender palm-trees rose as if from the bosom of 
the sea. 

“Saved!” cried the high voice. “ Don’t hurry, man, don’t 
hurry, or you're lost—blub—wait—rest P 

But Andy was off, tearing aside the ocean like a motor-boat. 
He had swung into a rating “crawl,” arm flashing over arm, head 
buried, feet whirring in a chaos of foam, senseless, mad for the 
touch of the land, crazed with the fear of the sea. His brown, 
rippling back seemed to leap from wave-crest to wave-crest. 

““ Wait!” came the voice, farther and farther behind, caught 
when his head broke water in the fury of his work. Once he 
leaped out of water to look again. He was not gaining—he was 
not gaining—he must hurry 


A little, bald-headed, yellow man, whose moustaches made 
him look like an awkward seal, swam through the immense mur- 
murous quiet of the South Pacific. Overhead the sky was in- 
tensely blue; ahead three palm-trees lifted from a beach dazzling 
white. Down the little man’s face tears streamed unheeded; his 
breath came in sobs. Once he lifted himself out of the sea. The 
immense prairie of ocean was empty. No gleaming back plow- 
ing along—no wash of shuttling feet—not even a bird in the sky. 

So the little man settled back awkwardly to his task. His 
arms flapped down smartly, his head bored into the wash, one 
foot came out of the wake like a leaping fish and slapped stiffly 
down. 


And as he swam, he tnurmured to himself monotonously, in 
ceaseless iteration: 
“Can’t hurry—blub—the East—can’t—hur ne 





NEGRO INFLUENCES IN AMERICAN LIFE 


WALTER WINSTON KENILWORTH 


AN it be said that America is falling prey to the collective 

i 7 soul of the negro? Some sociological writers of promi- 

nence believe so. Some psychologists are of the opin- 

ion. One thing is infallibly certain: if there is any tendency 

toward such a psycho-physical amalgamation, toward such a na- 

tional disaster, it should be definitely pointed out and some 

measures taken to inhibit the influence and avert the increasing 
danger. 

History attests that national degeneracy has followed in the 
wake of indiscriminate and unchecked racial interblendings. 
This is, of course, true in a sense relative to the reproduction of 
species. But from the psychological and occult standpoint the 
sexual sense is not of as wide a meaning as the mental and sug- 
gestive influence which might mark its power.on popular life 
and fancy. 

Thought is anterior to conduct and determines its mode, qual- 
ity and intensity of expression. It lends color to the moral 
meaning. In this light it is readily understandable how. inferior 
thought-expression, the collective sentiment, conduct and thought 
of a race inferior in menta-psychical evolution, might definitely 
affect the life of a superior race by influencing its lower types, if 
not in fact the average type, which is not far removed from the 
lower. A civilization must not be confounded with the average 
type. The average type is unimportant. Those only who stand 
out in bold relief in the mental and ethical culture of any race 
or age are truly representative of a civilization. The common 
lot is incomparably distinct from the high achievement of the 
Supermen. The majority is in closer touch with the general 
psychical atmosphere of a race immediately inferior, or a race 
indefinitely inferior, with which it may-come into contact. 

Another powerful fact ever to be borne in mind in the con- 
sideration of inter-racial amalgamatory influences is the superior- 
ity of the physical instincts of the average type in any cultured 
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civilization and the comparatively less evolution of the mental 
and ethical qualities. Plainly speaking, the average type is more 
closely identified with the evolved instincts of the inferior race 
than with the high-cultured Superman of the respective civiliza- 
tion of which he is a member. 

This draws a significant line of demarcation. It is impossible 
for a high type to be influenced by a low type. It is extremely 
possible for an average type, and types below the average, to be 
influenced by the proximity and physio-psychical vibrations of an 
inferior race. The reader is asked to exercise his judgment and 
imagination in reference to these hypotheses as analogous and 
applicable to the negro and the common American type. It is 
not advisable to be too radical. A suggestion bears enough of 
the ominous. 

All civilization of whatever character and description is based 
upon the moral element. It is the moral element with its spiritual- 
ization of lower instincts that underlies those refined esthetic 
ties upon which the family and community relationships of a 
highly civilized race are founded. On the individual family the 
State is founded. Another significant fact is that a desirable 
transmission of evolved hereditary instincts depends upon the 
maintenance of the moral element. If this be in any way retro- 
gressively influenced, the decay of the race is certain. As previ- 
ously stated, a low type can never degrade a high type by reason 
of the latter’s specialized nerve and brain centres. Yet there is 
a method by which highly individualized types may drift to the 
abnormal through the undermining of the moral sentiment. And 
this is brought about by indiscriminate association and physical 
proximity with members of an inferior race. We must remember 
that a high type labors under extreme nervous tension and excita- 
bility. Their sensations are hyper-acute. Certainly, they enter- 
tain high moral sentiments; yet there is no particular guarantee 
for their maintenance if contrary instincts occur in too close 
relation with highly evolved nerve centres. A high type is either 
excessively normal or abnormal. History shows us that where 
men of highly nervous and mental culture succumbed to the tre- 
mendous sexual seductiveness of a member of an inferior race, 
the mentality of those men and those personal psycho-physical 
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qualities by which they held their standing in the realm of affairs 
were noticeably dwarfed. Marc Anthony is not the only instance 
—and it is said Cleopatra was an Ethiop. At all events, these 
suggestions alone explain the marked decadence of those brilliant 
and individual traits which distinguished the Southern type of 
seventy years ago. Those familiar with the Congressional scan- 
dal of that time need not draw on their imagination. The unin- 
formed reader may do so and his awakened interest may lead 
him to peruse the personal history, memoirs and biographies of 
some of our more distinguished statesmen. 

By this interpretation we can understand how the average man 
directly, and the Superman indirectly, is affected by inferior racial 
types, and the history of the American negro stands unexampled 
as appropriately explanatory. True, men can damn facts by 
the surface show of conduct. No one would suspect from the 
treatment accorded the negro that he possessed any telling influ- 
ence, yet the weak moments of some men and the garrulousness 
of others have revealed facts. 

Thus indirectly and directly a nation or a race may succumb 
to the vibrations of inferiority, provided these have enough po- 
tency and seductiveness to disturb or undermine the general moral 
sentiment. Turning the pages of history, dismissing the ton- 
sideration and confining our attention to the paradoxical influence 
of inferiority over superiority, there is no doubt that Rome in 
its higher racial conceptions suffered irremediably from its close 
association with the degenerate Persian civilization. There 
is no doubt that the debauched condition and the influence of the 
racially retrogressive types of the Orient was the psychological 
downfall of Rome; the cause that perverted the simplicity, cour- 
age and candor of the early Roman spirit and stigmatized it with 
the fire and fever, the passions and perversions which enfeebled 
the warrior upon whom Rome depended. Thus when these influ- 
ences assumed their most destructive proportions the tide of cir- 
cumstance threw the German masculinity against the effeminate 
Roman, with the result of the disruption of the Empire and a 
new political map of Europe. 

Nature works by circuitous paths, The debauching mfluence 
which upsets a nation may. exist in the nation’s consciousness. It 
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may equally exist in the sub-consciousness of a nation, and this 
applies to-the American situation. The degenerating influences 
do not parade the highway of public opinion. They operate in 
sequestered instances and under the silence which has its motive 
in the fear of opinion; yet they exist as vital forces, and those 
who pry closely become knowers of facts. 

There is a great deal of psychological significance, yes, physio- 
logical significance, in the segregation of types. There is a great 
deal in the maintenance of that segregation. It implies that the 
racial stock, the racial physiognomy, remains uninfluenced and 
unimpaired. It means that the physiological conduct and motive- 
forces remain intact. We notice the converse and reverse of 
this truth in our modern day as well as in the ancient eras. Our 
country is—has been several decades since more definitely— 
segregated in type as strictly as though marked by political lines. 
All nations are formed from the selection and segregation of 
types. Though apart from the subject, it is somewhat remark- 
able that for this reason America was not differentiated into 
various nationalities rather than one United States, because the 
segregation of types is marked. The tendency to separate 
nationalizing was emphasized, however, in the Southern seces- 
sion. We have had, and have, our New England type, with 
its proverbial “‘ New England conscience ”; our Middle Western 
and Western types, with their instinct toward bourgeois domes- 
ticity; our Southern type, with its eccentric accentuation of social 
caste. The strict differentiation in type of the latter, more than 
all else, was the psychological cause of the Civil War. Physio- 
logical differences mean difference of temperament, and the espe- 
cially wide difference between the Southern and Northern type, 
on reaching its climax of development, manifested itself in the 
bitterest clash. All wars have a similar origin. Men ascribe 
them to political fault-findings, when in reality the political fault- 
findings are only avenues of expression for psycho-physiological 
and temperamental distinctions. The difference in type is not 
so radical between the Western and Middle West and Northern 
type; yet the distinction is recognized. In the day of further 
specialization of national types, however, the different sectional 
types are fast disappearing before the interstate materialization 
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of the typical American type. History only repeats itself. The 
same differentiation and specialization has obtained not only in 
the formation of all nationalities, but of all races as well. Races 
are formed through the association and amalgamation of frag- 
mentary elements of several dead races, numbers of survivors of 
one ante-historic race mingled with the survivors of other ante- 
:..storic races giving rise to the evolution of our modern yellow, 
brown, red, black and white races. 

Seeming deviations of the previous paragraph lead to an im- 
portant physio-psychological truth—the final Caucasianization of 
the negro, making him physiologically equal with the white. 
Some may laugh at the suggestion, but can they satisfactorily 
answer this question—Why is it that the black color, the ink- 
black color of the negro, has increasingly diminished in exact 
ratio as the flowing years separate us from the Civil War? Is 
it possibly racial amalgamation? Racial amalgamation does not 
essentially involve reproduction, although wholesale instances 
are not wanting. It involves the injection of white into negro 
blood and physical force, and vicé versé. That alone has its tell- 
ing physical changing process. Such relationships interblend 
types in a tremendously physiological sense. It is impossible 
that members of different races should have intimate relations 
without a certain exchange of physical characteristics. Natu- 
rally, statistics of these things are not shouted from the house- 
top. : 

All this is relative to the gradual amalgamation of initiatively 
widely separate racial types. Similarly, as the earlier separated 
American types are becoming centralized into one type, so the 
American negro, already possessed of many of the mental and 
emotional characteristics of our nation, has become so impor- 
tantly different from his African ancestor that to call him a plain 
Ethiop would not be touching the point. He is already an 
American citizen. Who knows what he will be six generations 
hence? 

Apart from this it remains singularly mysterious just exactly 
why the negro type is gradually relinquishing its darker bodily 
shade and coming into a rarer and more Caucasian color. There 
are negroes, and an increasingly growing number of them, whose 
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color is not far removed from the average Caucasian of Southern 
Europe or Western Asia. Many of them in truth might be taken 
for Orientals of the darker Italian or Spanish types. The only 
reasonable hypothesis is—the amalgamation of the negro with 
the Caucasian. It alone can account for the gradual change in 
the frontal development of the head, the gradual thinning of 
the lips, the gradual contraction of the nostrils and the gradual 
change in the texture of the hair, receding from its primitive 
curly state to the straight black, coarse hair of the South Asiatic, 
the Malay or Pacific Island type. This is so emphatically 
striking that attention only need be called to the fact. 

There are some things which we know, but which we try to 
ignore because of their vast import. But ignoring them does not 
change their relative influence, which continues until it reaches a 
point where it can no longer be checked. 

Indirectly and through this amalgamation a decided change is 
perceptible, a change which is physiologically raising the negro 
to an equality with the white. And the physiological implies the 
temperamental, mental and psychological. Some might ask, 
apart from color is not this desirable in the extreme? A mo- 
ment’s reflection might change the balance in favor to marked 
disfavor. Color has of itself no mental or psychical importance. 
It is the mental with which we are dealing, the inter-influence of 
higher and lower mental qualities. We have seen how a lower 
form cannot be absorbed by a higher without indirectly partaking 
of its lower qualities and nature. This leads to the second and 
the most important of the phases in this consideration—the psy- 


' cho-mental and moral, embracing numerous subordinate subjects. 


The foregoing paragraphs serve as necessary introduction to 
this larger field, requiring, to a large extent, an analysis of the 
negro life and character. 

Being closer to more primitive conditions, more closely related 
to the higher mammalian types than to the exalted evolutionary 
state of representative Caucasians—of Caucasians as such—the 
negro partakes of this lower enfoldment and is closer to natural 
character in expression; to speak explicitly, closer to the animal 
type in instinct. A description of negroid traits will forcibly 
bring to mind the idea of this close relationship: 
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1. The abnormal length of the arm, sometimes reaching to 
the knee-pan. 

2. Prognathism (facial angle, 70°; in Caucasian, 82°). 

3. Weight of brain, 35 oz. (In gorilla, 20 0z.; average 
European, 45 02.) 

4. Coal-black eye, black iris and yellowish sclerotic coat. 

5. Short flat, snub nose, broad at the extremity, with dilated 
nostrils and concave ridge. 

6. Thick, protruding lips, showing inner surface. 

7. Very large zygomatic arches. 

8. Exceedingly thick cranium, enabling him to use the head as 
a weapon of attack. 

9. Weak lower limbs, terminating in a broad flat foot, with 
low instep, projecting and somewhat prehensile great toe, and 
“ lark heel.” 

10. Complexion deep brown, blackish or even black, not due 
to any special pigment, but to the greater abundance of coloring 
matter in the Malphighian mucous membrane. 

11. Short, black hair, distinctly woolly, not frizzly. 

12. Thick epidermis, cool, soft and velvety, mostly hairless, 
and emitting a peculiar odor described by Pruner Bey as hircine. 

13. Frame of medium height, thrown somewhat out of the 
perpendicular by the shape of the pelvis, the spine, the backward 
projection of the head and the whole anatomical structure. 

14. The cranial sutures, which close much earlier in the negro 
than in other races. 

The description stands on its own merit. It shows the remark- 
able similarity between negro and lower types and primitive 
instincts. Scientists have measured to points of accuracy the 
variation in evolution of different racial brains. The Caucasian, 
of course, is in the lead. The Australian Bushman is in the rear. 
But how far removed in frontal and general brain construction 
is the head of a typical negro from that of a Bushman? Not by 
any very noticeable degree. This is stated because of its moral 
bearing. 

Steeped in inferior standards of life, primitive in thought and 
feeling, vehemently sensuous in expression, the moral standards 
of the negro, if admitted to express themselves in a highly civil- 
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ized community, will influence it to no desirable degree. It is 
easier to slip backward than to go forward. It is easier for a 
highly civilized community instinctively to follow lower or more 
primitive morals than to follow its own high ideals. Retrogres- 
sion is a very possible condition under any circumstance, but par- 
ticularly so when it is induced by close proximity to degenerative 
environment. Progression is the symbol of self-control and of 
the attainment that has been brought about; retrogression the 
relaxation of that control and the conterminous setting back. 

One noticeable feature of the negro character, one more 
prominent than others, is a specific racial indifference to those 
high mental and moral barriers which raise the progressive type 
to the climax of civilization and of mental and moral vigor. The 
negro is morally relaxative. As a race he fails to understand 
the reason for any extreme moral endeavor. We need not fear 
any extended negro asceticism. He lives more of a vegetative 
life, eats, drinks, sleeps, goes through all the physical requisites 
and, provided this life is not disturbed in its expression, he cares 
little for any other. It would be unjust to say that there are not 
representatives of the race who are on a higher plane, but we 
are considering the race collectively, for it is the race as a whole 
which has suggestive force and influence on our life. It is un- 
thinkable that the increase of negro population, the increased 
and unhampered circumstances of negro expression, should not 
have an important reaction on the white population, particularly 
as the latter is daily allowing the negro greater and more impor- 
tant social recognition and privilege. By social recognition is 
not meant interchange of social courtesy, but the living down of 
that aloofness which previously strictly differentiated the rela- 
tionship of white and black. That this differentiation is now 
almost nominal may be seen in that growing freedom of daily 
converse and interchange of life which our industrial conditions 
have allowed and furthered. Of course, this cannot fail to 
bring the types closer together and increase the influence of negro 
over the white. This furtherance of social relationship is par- 
ticularly visible in contrast throughout the South, where the negro 
was once regarded as less than human. The South is making 
less demand for respect and recognition of inferiority on the 
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part of the negro. All along the line the walls of social demarca- 
tion are weakening. . 

The indifference to any high moral effort, previously men- 
tioned as a condition of the negro character, particularizes itself 
in shallowness of emotion and careless freedom of moral con- 
ceptions. No one will accuse a negro of any great emotional 
elasticity or rareness. The emotions are more physical than 
esthetic. In fact, the term esthetic is discordant with the wilful- 
ness of the type. We shall later understand why this phase in 
particular should wield a detrimental influence over the average 
American mind. . " 

There is nothing more vital in the expression of the life of 
any race than its music. Its music is the symbolism for the 
summary of its emotional attainment and possibility. There is 
no need to say that the “ rag-time ” music, or, as it is popularly 
called, “‘ rag music,”’ has its visible source in the ancestry of 
negro music. It is negro music more modernly adapted. It 
was typically negroid in the years prior to the Civil War. It 
bears radical resemblance to the fantastic waywardness of Creole 
song. It is a modulated derivation. Now the most significant 
fact about this music is that it has become typically American. 
It has outgrown its negroid limitations and achieved national 
importance. There is a popular demand for it. Fortunately, it 
is assuming a more desirable interpretation, yet the entire range 
of vaudeville song is permeated with the derivative type. 

There is a certain sway and swing, a certain indescribable 
sensuous something appealing and suggestive about the ring 
and melody, the rhythm and versification of this music. Scru- 
tinizingly criticised, all of the songs are insidiously perverting; 
they are indicative of relaxative morality, of disparagement of 
the marital tie, of triviality in relationship of sex, etc., and the 
entire moral code might be included. There is not even an 
attempt made at concealment of the thought conveyed in the 
song. It is out-and-out vulgarity. 

It has been previously implied that the music of a nation or a 
race is symbolic of its collective character and the discrepancies 
of its individual character. Accordingly, our rag-time and rag- 
time evolved music is symbolic of the primitive morality and the 
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perceptible moral limitations of the negro type. With the latter, 
sexual restraint is almost unknown, and the widest latitude of 
moral uncertainty is conceded. Be that as it may, it is of relative 
importance isolatedly considered. Its significance lies in what- 
ever influence it may exercise over the average American mind. 
During the last quarter of a century the increase of divorce, the 
lapsing of the marital code, the indiscriminate illicit cohabitation, 
with its growing uncertainty and increased danger, are all more 
or less due to our popular music, developed as it is from the negro 
’ rag-time. The necessary provision almost for the birth of sexual 
crime, at least its more immediate furtherance, is the atmosphere 
of a questionable café and the passion-appealing, the sensuous 
music we have been discussing. How could it be otherwise when 
the music had its birth through the sensuously sonorous larynx 
of the negro and was first voiced from his savage, sensuously 
formed mouth? How could it be otherwise when the ancestry 
of the music was first voiced in the wild, weird, barbarous howl 
of the protypical African? 

It is the characterization of this menta-psychical influence which 
is emphasized. It is not the physical as much as the mental, 
which touches the physical in expression, that counts in a telling 
manner in racial counter-influences. Accordingly considered, the 
complete reaction of the negro’s thought and conduct upon the 
American, particularly the Easterner, is visible in social dis- 
turbance and intricacy. It is believed by many sociologists that 
these disturbing conditions are directly or indirectly to be attrib- 
uted to the influence of the negro on American life; the influence 
of the lower race on the weaker portion of society. It is reason- 
able; and, what is more, it is true. 











J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRELAND OF HIS TIME 


W. B. YEATs 


(): Saturday, January 26, 1907, I was lecturing in Aber- 


deen, and when my lecture was over I was given a 

telegram which said, “ Play great success.” It had 
been sent from Dublin after the second act of The Playboy 
of the Western World, then being performed for- the first 
time. After one in the morning my host brought to my 
bedroom this second telegram, ‘Audience broke up in disorder 
at the word shift.” I knew no more until I got the Dublin 
papers on my way from Belfast to Dublin on Tuesday morn- 
ing. On the Monday night no word of the play had been 
heard. About forty young men had sat on the front seats of 
the pit, and stamped and shouted and blown trumpets from the 
rise to the fall of the curtain. On the Tuesday night also the 
forty young men were there. They wished to silence what they 
considered a slander upon Ireland’s womanhood. Irish women 
would never sleep under the same roof with a young man with- 
out a chaperon, nor admire a murderer, nor use a word like 
“shift”; nor could any one recognize the country men and 
women of Davis and Kickham in these poetical, violent, gro- 
tesque persons, who used the name of God so freely, and spoke 
of all things that hit their fancy. 

A patriotic journalism which had seen in Synge’s capricious 
imagination the enemy of all it would have young men believe, 
had for years prepared for this hour, by that which is at once 
the greatest and most ignoble power of journalism, the art of 
repeating a name again and again with some ridiculous or evil 
association. The preparation had begun after the first perform- 
ance of The Shadow of the Glen, Synge’s first play, with an 
assertion made in ignorance, but repeated in dishonesty, that 
he had taken his fable and his characters, not from his own 
mind nor that profound knowledge of cot and curragh he was 
admitted to possess, but ‘“ From a writer of the Roman deca- 
dence.” Some spontaneous dislike had been but natural, for 
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genius like his can but slowly, amid what it has of harsh and 
strange, set forth the nobility of its beauty, and the depth of 
its compassion; but the frenzy that would have silenced his 
master-work was, like most violent things, artificial, the defence 
of virtue by those that have but little, which is the pomp and 
gallantry of journalism and its right to govern the world. 


II 


Thomas Davis, whose life had the moral simplicity which 
can give to actions the lasting influence that style alone can give 
to words, had understood that a country which has no national 
institutions must show its young men images for the affections, 
although they be but diagrams of what it should be or may be. 
He and his school imagined the Soldier, the Orator, the Patriot, 
the Poet, the Chieftain, and above all the Peasant; and these, 
as celebrated in essay and songs and stories, possessed so many 
virtues that no matter how England, who as Mitchell said “ had 
the ear of the world,” might slander us, Ireland, even though 
she could not come at the world’s other ear, might go her way 
unabashed. But ideas and images which have to be understood 
and loved by large numbers of people, must appeal to no rich 
personal experience, no patience of study, no delicacy of sense; 
and if at rare moments some Memory of the Dead can take its 
strength from one; at all other moments manner and matter 
will be rhetorical, conventional, sentimental; and language, be- 
cause it is carried beyond life perpetually, will be as wasted as 
the thought, with unmeaning pedantries and silences, and a dread 
of all that has salt and savor. After a while, in a land that 
has given itself to agitation over-much, abstract thoughts are 
raised up between men’s minds and Nature, who never does the 
same thing twice, or makes one man like another, till minds, 
whose patriotism is perhaps great enough to carry them to the 
scaffold, cry down natural impulse with the morbid persistence 
of minds unsettled by some fixed idea. They are preoccupied 
with the nation’s future, with heroes, poets, soldiers, painters, 
armies, fleets, but only as these things are understood by a child 
in a national school, while a secret feeling that what is so unreal 
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needs continual defence makes them bitter and restless. They 
are like some State which has only paper money, and seeks by 
punishments to make it. buy whatever gold can buy. They no 
longer love, for only life is loved, and at last, a generation is 
like an hysterical woman who will make unmeasured accusations 
and believe impossible things, because of some logical deduction 
from a solitary thought which has turned a portion of her mind 
to stone. 


Ill 


Even if what one defends be true, an attitude of defence, a 
continual apology, whatever the cause, makes the mind barren 
because it kills intellectual innocence; that delight in what is 
unforeseen, and in the mere spectacle of the world, the mere 
drifting hither and thither that must come before all true thought 
and emotion. A zealous Irishman, especially if he lives much 
out of Ireland, spends his time in a never-ending argument about 
Oliver Cromwell, the Danes, the penal laws, the rebellion of 
1798, the famine, the Irish peasant, and ends by substituting a 
traditional casuistry for a country; and if he be a Catholic, yet 
another casuistry that has professors, schoolmasters, letter-writ- 
ing priests, and the authors of manuals to make the meshes fine, 
comes between him and English literature, substituting argu- 
ments and hesitations for the excitement at the first reading of 
the great poets which should be a sort of violent imaginative 
puberty. His hesitations and arguments may have been right, 
the Catholic philosophy may be more profound than Milton’s 
morality, or Shelley’s vehement vision; but none the less do we 
lose life by losing that recklessness Castiglione thought neces- 
sary even in good manners, and offend our Lady Truth, who 
would never, had she desired an anxious courtship, have digged 
a well to be her parlor. 

I admired, though we were always quarrelling on some matter, 
J. F. Taylor, the orator, who died just before the first contro- 
versy over these plays. It often seemed to me that when he 
spoke Ireland herself had spoken, one got that sense of surprise 
that comes when a man has said what is unforeseen, because it 
is far from the common thought, and yet obvious, because when 
it has been spoken, the gate of the mind seems suddenly to roll 
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back and reveal forgotten sights and let loose lost passions. I 
have never heard him speak except in some Irish literary or 
political society, but there at any rate, as in conversation, I found 
a man whose life was a ceaseless reverie over the religious and 
political history of Ireland: He saw himself pleading for his 
country before an invisible jury, perhaps of the great dead, 
against traitors at home and enemies abroad, and a sort of 
frenzy in his voice and the moral elevation of his thoughts gave 
him for the moment style and music. One asked oneself again 
and again, “‘ Why is not this man an artist, a man of genius, a 
creator of some kind?” The other day under the influence of 
memory, I read through his one book, a life of Owen Roe 
O’Neill, and found there no sentence detachable from its context 
because of wisdom or beauty. Everything was argued from a 
premise; and wisdom, and style, whether in life or letters, come 
from the presence of what is self-evident, from that which re- 
quires but statement, from what Blake called “ naked beauty 
displayed.”” The sense of what was unforeseen and obvious, the 
rolling backward of the gates had gone with the living voice, 
with the nobility of will that made one understand what he saw 
and felt in what was now but argument and logic. I found 
myself in the presence of a mind like some noisy and powerful 
machine, of thought that was no part of wisdom, but the apolo- 
getic of a moment, a woven thing, no intricacy of leaf and twig, 
of words with no more of salt or savor than those of a Jesuit 
professor of literature, or of any other who does not ‘now that 
there is no lasting writing which does not define the quality, or 
carry the substance of some pleasure. How can one, if one’s 
mind be full of abstractions and images created not for their 
own sake but for the sake of party, even if there were still the 
need, find words that delight the ear, make pictures to the mind’s 
eye, discover thoughts that tighten the muscles, or quiver and 
tingle in the flesh, and stand like St. Michael with the trumpet 
that calls the body to resurrection? 


IV 
Young Ireland had taught a study of our history with the 
glory of Ireland for event, and this for lack, when less than 
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Taylor studied, of comparison with that of other countries 
wrecked the historical instinct. An old man with an academic 
appointment, who was a leader in the attack upon Synge, sees in 
the eleventh century romance of Deirdre a re-telling of the first 
five-act tragedy outside the classic languages, and this tragedy 
from his description of it was certainly written on the Eliza- 
bethan model; while an allusion to a copper boat, a marvel of 
magic like Cinderella’s slipper, persuades him that the ancient 
Irish had forestalled the modern dockyards in the making of 
metal ships. The man who doubted, let us say, our fabulous 
ancient kings running up to Adam, or found but mythology in 
some old tale, was as hated as if he had doubted the authority 
of Scripture. Above all, no man was so ignorant, that he had 
not by rote familiar arguments and statistics to drive away amid 
familiar applause all those, had they but found strange truth in 
the world or in their mind, whose knowledge has passed out of 
memury and become an instinct of hand or eye. There was no 
literature, for literature is a child of experience always, of knowl- 
edge never; and the nation itself, instead of being a dumb, strug- 
gling thought seeking a mouth to utter it or hand to show it, a 
teeming delight that would re-create the world, had become, at 
best, a subject of knowledge. 


V 


Taylor always spoke with confidence, though he was no deter- 
mined man, being easily flattered or jostled from his way; and 
this, putting as it were his fiery heart into his mouth, made him 
formidable. And I have noticed that all those who speak the 
thoughts of many, speak confidently, while those who speak their 
own thoughts are hesitating and timid, as though they spoke out 
of a mind and body grown sensitive to the edge of bewilderment 
among many impressions. They speak to us that we may give 
them certainty, by seeing what they have seen; and so it 
is, that enlargement of experience does not come from those 
oratorical thinkers, or from those decisive rhythms that move 
large numbers of men, but from writers that seem by contrast 
as feminine as the soul when it explores in Blake’s picture the 
recesses of the grave, carrying its faint lamp trembling and 
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astonished; or as the Muses who are never pictured as one- 
breasted Amazons, but as women needing protection. Indeed, 
all art which appeals to individual man and awaits the confirma- 
tion of his senses and his reveries, seems when arrayed against 
the moral zeal, the confident logic, the ordered proof of journal- 
ism, a trifling, impertinent, vexatious thing, a tumbler who has 
unrolled his carpet in the way of a marching army. 


VI 


I attack things that are as dear to many as some holy image 
carried hither and thither by some broken clan, and can but say 
that I have felt in my body the affections I disturb, and believed 
that if I could raise them into contemplation I would make pos- 
sible a literature, that finding its subject-matter all ready in 
men’s minds would be, not as ours is, an interest for scholars, 
but the possession of a people. I have founded societies with 
this aim, and was indeed founding one in Paris when I first 
met with J. M. Synge, and I have known what it is to be changed 
by that I would have changed, till I became argumentative and 
unmannerly, hating men even in daily life for their opinions. 
And though I was never convinced that the anatomies of last 
year’s leaves are a living forest, or thought a continual apolo- 
getic could do other thari make the soul a vapor and the body a 
stone; or believed that literature can be made by anything but by 
what is still blind and dumb within ourselves, I have had to learn 
how hard in one who lives where forms of expression and habits 
of thought have been born, not for the pleasure of begetting, but 
for the public good, is that purification from insincerity, vanity, 
malignity, arrogance, which is the discovery of style. But it 
became possible to live when I had learnt all I had not learnt 
in shaping words, in defending Synge against his enemies, and 
knew that rich energies, fine, turbulent or gracious thoughts, 
whether in life or letters, are but love-children. 


VII 


Synge seemed by nature unfitted to think a political thought, 
and with the exception of one sentence, spoken when I first met 
him in Paris, that implied some sort of nationalist conviction, I 
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cannot remember that he spoke of politics or showed any interest 
in men in the mass, or in any subject that is studied through 
abstractions and statistics. Often for months together he and I 
and Lady Gregory would see no one outside the Abbey Theatre, 
and that life, lived as it were in a ship at sea, suited him, for 
unlike those whose habit of mind fits them toe judge of men in 
the mass, he was wise in judging individual men, and as wise in 
dealing with them as the faint energies of ill-health would permit; 
but of their political thoughts he long understood nothing. One 
night when we were still producing plays in a little hall, certain 
members of the company told him that a play on the Rebellion 
of ’98 would be a great success. After a fortnight he brought 
them a scenario which read like a chapter out of Rabelais. Two 
women, a Protestant and a Catholic, take refuge in a cave, and 
there quarrel about religion, abusing the Pope or Queen Eliza- 
beth and Henry VIII, but in low voices, for the one fears to be 
ravished by the soldiers, the other by the rebels. At last one 
woman goes out because she would sooner any fate than such 
wicked company. Yet, I doubt if he would have written at all 
if he did not write of Ireland, and for it, and I know that he 
thought creative art could only come from such preoccupation. 
Once, when in later years, anxious about the educational effect 
of our movement, I proposed adding to the Abbey Company a 
second Company to play international drama, Synge, who had 
not hitherto opposed me, thought the matter so important that 
he did so in a formal letter. 

I had spoken of a German municipal theatre as my model, 
and he said that the municipal theatres all over Europe gave fine 
performances of old classics, but did not create (he disliked 
modern drama for its sterility of speech, and perhaps ignored 
it), and that we would create nothing if we did not give all our 
thoughts to Ireland. Yet in Ireland he loved only what was wild 
in its people, and in “ the gray and wintry sides of many glens.”” . 
All the rest, all that one reasoned over, fought for, read of in 
leading articles, all that came from education, all that came 
down from Young Ireland—though for this he had not lacked a 
little sympathy—first wakened in him perhaps that irony which 
runs through all he wrote, but once awakened, he made it turn 
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its face upon the whole of life. The women quarrelling in the 
cave would not have amused him, if something in his nature 
had not looked out on most disputes, even those wherein he 
himself took sides, with a mischievous wisdom. He told me once 
that when he lived in some peasant’s house, he tried to make 
those about him forget that he was there, and it is certain that 
he was silent in any crowded room. It is possible that low 
vitality helped him to be observant and contemplative, and made 
him dislike, even in solitude, those thoughts which unite us to 
others, much as we all dislike, when fatigue or illness has sharp- 
ened the nerves, hoardings covered with advertisements, the 
fronts of big theatres, big London hotels, and all architecture 
which has been made to impress the crowd. What blindness did 
for Homer, lameness for Hephestus, asceticism for any saint 
you will, bad health did for him by making him ask no more 
of life than that it should keep him living, and above all perhaps 
by concentrating his imagination upon one thought, health itself. 
I think that all noble things are the result of warfare; great 
nations and classes, of warfare in the visible world, great poetry 
and philosophy, of invisible warfare, the division of a mind 
within itself, a victory, the sacrifice of a man to himself. I am 
certain that my friend’s noble art, so full of passion and heroic 
beauty, is the victory of a man who in poverty and sickness cre- 
ated from the delight of expression, and in the contemplation 
that is born of the minute and delicate arrangement of images, 
happiness, and health of mind. Some early poems have a morbid 
melancholy, and he himself spoke of early work he had destroyed 
as morbid, for as yet the craftsmanship was not fine enough to 
bring the artist’s joy which is of one substance with that of sanc- 
tity. In one poem he waits at some street corner for a friend, 
a woman perhaps, and while he waits and gradually understands 
that nobody is coming, sees two funerals and shivers at the 
future; and in another written on his twenty-fifth birthday, he 
wonders if the twenty-five years to come shall be as evil as those 
gone by. Later on, he can see himself as but a part of the 
spectacle of the world and mix into all he sees that flavor of 
extravagance, or of humor, or of philosophy, that makes one 
understand that he contemplates even his own death as if it 
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were another’s, and finds in his own destiny but as it were a 
projection through a burning glass of that general to men. 
There is in the creative joy an acceptance of what life brings, 
because we have understood the beauty of what it brings, or a 
hatred of death for what it takes away, which arouses within 
us, through some sympathy perhaps with all other men, an 
energy so noble, so powerful, that we laugh aloud and mock, in 
the terror or the sweetness of our exaltation, at death and 
oblivion. 

In no modern writer that has written of Irish life before him, 
except it may be Miss Edgeworth in Castle Rackrent, was there 
anything to change a man’s thought about the world or stir his 
moral nature, for they but play with pictures, persons and 
events, that whether well or ill observed are but an amusement 
for the mind where it escapes from meditation, a child’s show 
that makes the fables of his art as significant by contrast as some 
procession painted on an Egyptian wall; for in these fables, an 
intelligence, on which the tragedy of the world had been thrust 
in so few years, that Life had no time to brew her sleepy drug, 
has spoken of the moods that are the expression of its wisdom. 
All minds that have a wisdom come of tragic reality seem morbid 
to those that are accustomed to writers who have not faced 
reality at all; just as the saints, with that Obscure Night of the 
Soul, which fell so certainly that they numbered it among spir- 
itual states, one among other ascending steps, seem morbid to 
the rationalist and the old-fashioned Protestant controversiilist. 
The thought of journalists, like that of the Irish novelists, is 
neither healthy nor unhealthy, for it has not risen to that state 
where either is possible, nor should we call it happy; for who 
would have sought happiness, if happiness were not the supreme 
attainment of man, in heroic toils, in the cell of the ascetic, or 
imagined it above the cheerful newspapers, above the clouds? 


VIII 


Not that Synge brought out of the struggle with himself any 
definite philosophy, for philosophy in the common meaning of 
the word is created out of an anxiety for sympathy or obedience, 
and he was that rare, that distinguished, that most noble thing, 
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which of all things still of the world is nearest to being sufficient 
to itself, the pure artist. Sir Philip Sidney complains of those 
who could hear “ sweet tunes” (by which he understands could 
look upon his lady) and not be stirred to “ ravishing delight.” 


“Or if they do delight therein, yet are so closed with wit, 
As with sententious lips to set a title vain on it; 
Oh let them hear these sacred tunes, and learn in Wonder’s schools 
To be, in things past bonds of wit, fools if they be not fools!” 


Ireland for three generations has been like those churlish 
logicians. Everything is argued over, everything has to take its 
trial before the dull sense and the hasty judgment, and the char- 
acter of the nation has so changed that it hardly keeps but among 
country people, or where some family tradition is still stubborn, 
those lineaments that made Borrow cry out as he came from 
among the Irish monks, his friends and entertainers for all his 
Spanish Bible scattering, ‘‘ Oh, Ireland, mother of the bravest 
soldiers and of the most beautiful women!” It was, as I believe, 
to seek that old Ireland which took its mould from the duellists 
and scholars of the eighteenth century and from generations 
older still, that Synge returned again and again to Aran, to 
Kerry, and to the wild Blaskets. 


IX 


“* When I got up this morning,” he writes, after he had been 
a long time in Innismaan, “I found that the people had gone to 
mass and latched the kitchen door from the outside, so that I 
could not open it to give myself light. 

“I sat for nearly an hour beside the fire with a curious feel- 
ing that I should be quite alone in this little cottage. I am so 
used to sitting here with the people that I have never felt the 
room before as a place where any man might live and work by 
himself. After a while as I waited, with just light enough from 
the chimney to let me see the rafters and the grayness of the 
walls, I became indescribably mournful, for I felt that this little 
corner on the face of the world, and the people who live in it, 
have a peace and dignity from which we are shut for ever.” 
This life, which he describes elsewhere as the most primitive 
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left in Europe, satisfied some necessity of his nature. Before I 
met him in Paris he had wandered over much of Europe, listen- 
ing to stories in the Black Forest, making friends with servants 
and with poor people, and this from an esthetic interest, for 
he had gathered no statistics, had no money to give, and cared 
nothing for the wrongs of the poor, being content to pay for 
the pleasure of eye and ear with a tune upon the fiddle. He did 
not love them the better because they were poor and miserable, 
and it was only when he found Innismaan and the Blaskets, 
where there is neither riches nor poverty, neither what he calls 
“ the nullity of the rich” nor “‘ the squalor of the poor,” that his 
writing lost its old morbid brooding, that he found his genius and 
his peace. Here were men and women who under the weight 
of their necessity lived, as the artist lives, in the presence of 
death and childhood, and the great affections and the orgiastic 
moment when life outleaps its limits, and who, as it is always 
with those who have refused or escaped the trivial and the tem- 
porary, had dignity and good manners where manners mattered. 
Here above all was silence from all our great orator took delight 
in, from formidable men, from moral indignation, from the 
“ sciolist ” who “is never sad,” from all in modern life that 
would destroy the arts; and here, to take a thought from an- 
other playwright of our school, he could love Time as only 
women and great artists do and need never sell it. 


Xx 


As I read The Aran Islands right through for the first time 
since he showed it me in manuscript, I come to understand how 
much knowledge of the real life of Ireland went to the creation 
of a world which is yet as fantastic as the Spain of Cervantes. 
Here is the story of The Playboy, of The Shadow of the Glen; 
here is the “ ghost on horseback” and the finding of the young 
man’s body of Riders to the Sea, numberless ways of speech and 
vehement pictures that had seemed to owe nothing to observa- 
tion, and all to some overflowing of himself, or to some mere 
necessity of dramatic construction. I had thought the violent 
quarrels of The Well of the Saints came from his love of bitter 
condiments, but here is a couple that quarrel all day long amid 
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neighbors who gather as for a play. I had defended the burning 
of Christy Mahon’s leg on the ground that an artist need but 
make his characters self-consistent, and yet, that too was observa- 
tion, for “ although these people are kindly towards each other 
and their children, they have no sympathy for the suffering of 
animals, and little sympathy for pain when the person who feels 
it is not in danger.” I had thought it was in the wantonness of 
fancy Martin Dhoul accused the smith of plucking his living 
ducks, but a few lines further on, in this book where moral 
indignation is unknown, I read, “‘ Sometimes when I go into a 
cottage, I find all the women of the place down on their knees 
plucking the feathers from live ducks and geese.” 

He loves all that has edge, all that is salt in the mouth, all 
that is rough to the hand, all that heightens the emotions by 
contest, all that stings into life the sense of tragedy; and in this 
book, unlike the plays where nearness to his audience moves him 
to mischief, he shows it without thought of other taste than his. 
It is so constant, it is all set out so simply, so naturally, that it 
suggests a correspondence between a lasting mood of the soul 
and this life that shares the harshness of rocks and wind. The 
food of the spiritual-minded is sweet, an Indian scripture says, 
but passionate minds love bitter food. Yet he is no indifferent 
observer, but is certainly kind and sympathetic to all about him. 
When an old and ailing man, dreading the coming winter, cries 
at his leaving, not thinking to see him again; and he notices 
that the old man’s mitten has a hole in it where the palm is 
accustomed to the stick, one knows that it is with eyes full of 
interested affection as befits a simple man and not in the curiosity 
of study. When he had left the Blaskets for the last time, he 
travelled with a lame pensioner who had drifted there, why 
heaven knows, and one morning, having missed him from the 
inn where they were staying, he believed he had gone back to the 
island and searched everywhere and questioned everybody, till 
he understood of a sudden that he was jealous as though the 
island were a woman. 

The book seems dull if you read much at a time, as the later 
Kerry essays do not, but nothing that he has written recalls so 
completely to my senses the man as he was in daily life; and as 
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I read, there are moments when every line of his face, every 
inflection of his voice, grows so clear in memory that I cannot 
realize that he is dead. He was no nearer when we walked and 
talked than now while I read these unarranged, unspeculating 
pages, wherein the only life he loved with his whole heart reflects 
itself as in the still water of a pool. Thought comes to him 
slowly, and only after long seemingly unmeditative watching, 
and when it comes (and he had the same character in matters of 
business), it is spoken without hesitation and never changed. 
His conversation was not an experimental thing, an instrument 
of research, and this made him silent; while his essays recall 
events, on which one feels that he pronounces no judgment even 
in the depth of his own mind, because the labor of Life itself 
had not yet brought the philosophic generalization, which was 
almost as much his object as the emotional generalization of 
beauty. A mind that generalizes rapidly, continually prevents 
the experience that would have made it feel and see deeply, just 
as a man whose character is too complete in youth seldom grows 
into any energy of moral beauty. Synge had indeed no obvious 
ideals, as these are understood by young men, and even as I think 
disliked them, for he once complained to me that our modern 
poetry was but the poetry “of the lyrical boy,” and this lack 
makes his art have a strange wildness and coldness, as of a man 
born in some far-off spacious land and time. 


XI 


There are artists like Byron, like Goethe, like Shelley, who 
have impressive personalities, active wills and all their faculties 
at the service of the will; but he belonged to those who, like 
Wordsworth, like Coleridge, like Goldsmith, like Keats, have 
little personality, so far as the casual eye can see, little personal 
will, but fiery and brooding imagination. I cannot imagine him 
anxious to impress, or convince in any company, or saying more 
than was sufficient to keep the talk circling. Such men have the 
advantage that all they write is a part of knowledge, but they 
are powerless before events and have often but one visible 
strength, the strength to reject from life and thought all that 
would mar their work, or deafen them in the doing of it; and 
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only this so long as it is a passive act. If Synge had married 
young or taken some profession, I doubt if he would have writ- 
ten books or been greatly interested in a movement like ours; 
but he refused various opportunities of making money in what 
must have been an almost unconscious preparation. He had no 
life outside his imagination, little interest in anything that was 
not its chosen subject. He hardly seemed aware of the existence 
of other writers. I never knew if he cared for work of mine, 
and do not remember that I had from him even a conventional 
compliment, and yet he had the most perfect modesty and sim- 
plicity in daily intercourse, self-assertion was impossible to him. 
On the other hand, he was useless amidst sudden events. He 
was much shaken by the Playboy riot; on the first night confused 
and excited, knowing not what to do, and ill before many days, 
but it made no difference in his work. He neither exaggerated 
out of defiance nor softened out of timidity. He wrote on as 
if nothing had happened, altering The Tinker’s Wedding to a 
more unpopular form, but writing a beautiful, serene Deirdre, 
with, for the first time since his Riders to the Sea, no touch of 
sarcasm or defiance. Misfortune shook his physical nature while 
it left his intellect and his moral nature untroubled. The external 
self, the mask, the persona was a shadow, character was all. 


XII 


He was a drifting, silent man full of hidden passion, and 
loved wild islands, because there, set out in the light of day, he 
saw what lay hidden in himself. There is passage after passage 
in which he dwells upon some moment of excitement. He de- 
scribes the shipping of pigs at Kilronan on the North Island for 
the English market: ‘“ When the steamer was getting near, the 
whole drove was moved down upon the slip and the curraghs 
were carried out close to the sea. Then each beast was caught 
in its turn and thrown on its side, while its legs were hitched 
together in a single knot, with a tag of rope remaining, by which 
it could be carried. 

“Probably the pain inflicted was not great, yet the animals 
shut their eyes and shrieked with almost human intonations, till 
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the suggestion of the noise became so intense that the men and 
women who were merely looking on grew wild with excitement, 
and the pigs waiting their turn foamed at the mouth and tore 
each other with their teeth. 

“ After a while there was a pause. The whole slip was coy- 
ered with a mass of sobbing animals, with here and there a 
terrified woman crouching among the bodies and patting some | 
special favorite, to keep i: quiet while the curraghs were being 
launched. Then the screaming began again while the pigs were 
carried out and laid in their places, with a waistcoat tied round 
their feet to keep them from damaging the canvas. They 
seemed to know where they were going, and looked up at me 
over the gunnel with an ignoble desperation that made me 
shudder to think that I had eaten this whimpering flesh. When 
the last curragh went out, I was left on the slip with a band 
of women and children, and one old boar who sat looking out 
over the sea. 

“The women were over-excited, and when I tried to talk to 
them they crowded round me and began jeering and shrieking at 
me because I am not married. A dozen screamed at a time, and 
so rapidly that I could not understand all they were saying, yet 
I was able to make out that they were taking advantage of the 
absence of their husbands to give me the full volume of their 
contempt. Some little boys who were listening threw themselves 
down, writhing with laughter among the sea-weed, and the young 
girls grew red and embarrassed and stared down in the surf.” 

The book is full of such scenes. Now it is a crowd going by 
train to the Parnell celebration, now it is a woman cursing her 
son who made himself a spy for the police, now it is an old 
woman keening at a funeral. Kindred to his delight in the 
harsh gray stones, in the hardship of the life there, in the wind 
and in the mist, there is always delight in every moment of 
excitement, whether it is but the hysterical excitement of the 
women over the pigs, or some primary passion. Once, indeed, 
the hidden passion instead of finding expression by its choice 
among the passions of others, shows itself in the most direct 
way of all, that of dream. “ Last night,” he writes, at Innis- 
maan, “ after walking in a dream among buildings with strangely 
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intense light on them, I heard a faint rhythm of music beginning 
far away on some stringed instrument. 

“It came closer to me, gradually increasing in quickness and 
volume with an irresistibly definite progression. When it was 
quite near the sound began to move in my nerves and blood, to 
urge me to dance with them. 

“IT knew that if I yielded I would be carried away into some 
moment of terrible agony, so I struggled to remain quiet, holding 
my knees together with my hands. 

“The music increased continually, sounding like the strings 
of harps tuned to a forgotten scale, and having a resonance as 
searching as the strings of the ’cello. 

“* Then the luring excitement became more powerful than my 
will, and my limbs moved in spite of me. 

“In a moment I was swept away in a whirlwind of notes. 
My breath and my thoughts and every impulse of my body 
became a form of the dance, till I could not distinguish between 
the instrument or the rhythm and my own person or conscious- 
ness. For a while it seemed an excitement that was filled with 
joy; then it grew into an ecstasy where all existence was lost in 
the vortex of movement. I could not think that there had been 
a life beyond the whirling of the dance. 

“Then with a shock, the ecstasy turned to agony and rage. 
I struggled to free myself, but seemed only to increase the pas- 
sion of the steps I moved to. When I shrieked I could only 
echo the notes of the rhythm. 

“ At last, with a movement of uncontrollable frenzy I broke 
back into consciousness and awoke. 

“ I dragged myself trembling to the window of the cottage and 
looked out. The moon was glittering across the bay and there 
was no sound anywhere on the island.” 


XIII 


In all drama which would give direct expression to reveries, 
to the speech of the soul with itself, there is some device that 
checks the rapidity of dialogue. When C&dipus speaks out of 
the most vehement passions, he is conscious of the presence of 
the chorus, men before whom he must keep up appearances, 
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‘children latest born of Cadmus’ line” who do not share his 
passion. Nobody is hurried or breathless. We listen to reports 
and discuss them, taking part as it were in a council of state. 
Nothing happens before our eyes. The dignity of Greek drama, 
and in a lesser degree of that of Corneille and Racine, depends, 
as contrasted with the troubled life of Shakespearean drama, on 
an almost even speed of dialogue, and on a so continuous exclu- 
sion of the animation of common life, that thought remains lofty 
and language rich. Shakespeare, upon whose stage everything 
may happen, even the blinding of Gloster, and who has no formal 
check except what is implied in the slow, elaborate structure of 
blank verse, obtains time for reverie by an often encumbering 
Euphuism, and by such a loosening of his plot as will give his 
characters the leisure to look at life from without. Maeterlinck— 
to name the first modern of the old way who comes to mind— 
reaches the same end, by choosing instead of human beings per- 
sons who are as faint as a breath upon a looking-glass, symbols 
who can speak a language slow and heavy with dreams, because 
their own life is but a dream. Modern drama, on the other hand, 
which accepts the tightness of the classic plot, while expressing 
life directly, has been driven to make indirect its expression of 
the mind, which it leaves to be inferred from some commonplace 
sentence or gesture as we infer it in ordinary life; and this is, I 
believe, the cause of the perpetual disappointment of the hope 
imagined this hundred years that France or Spain or Germany 
or Scandinavia will at last produce the master we await. 

The divisions in the arts are almost all in the first instance 
technical, and the great schools of drama have been divided from 
one another by the form or the metal of their mirror, by the 
check chosen for the rapidity of dialogue. Synge found the check 
that suited his temperament in an elaboration of the dialects of 
Kerry and Aran. The cadence is long and meditative, as befits 
the thought of men who are much alone, and who when they 
meet in one another’s houses—as their way is at the day’s end— 
listen patiently, each man speaking in turn and for some little 
time, and taking pleasure in the vaguer meaning of the words 
and in their sound. Their thought, when not merely practical, is 
as full of traditional wisdom and extravagant pictures as that of 
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some /Eschylean chorus, and no matter what the topic is, it is 
as though the present were held at arms’ length. It is the reverse 
of rhetoric, for the speaker serves his own delight, though 
doubtless he would tell you that like Raftery’s whiskey-drinking 
it was but for the company’s sake. A medicinal manner of speech 
too, for it could not even express, so little abstract it is and so 
rammed with life, those worn generalizations of national propa- 
ganda. “ I'll be telling you the finest story you’d hear any place 
from Dundalk to Ballinacree with great queens in it, making 
themselves matches from the start to the end, and they with 
shiny silks on them. . . . I’ve a grand story of the great 
queens of Ireland, with white necks on them the like of Sarah 
Casey, and fine arms would hit youaslap. . . . What good 
am I this night, God help me? What good are the grand stories 
I have when it’s few would listen to an old woman, few but a 
girl maybe would be in great fear the time her hour was come, 
or a little child wouldn’t be sleeping with the hunger on a cold 
night?’ That has the flavor of Homer, of the Bible, of Villon, 
while Cervantes would have thought it sweet in the mouth though 
not his food. This use of Irish dialect for noble purpose by 
Synge, and by Lady Gregory, who had it already in her Cuchu- 
lain of Muirthemne, and by Dr. Hyde in those first translations . 
he has not equalled since, has done much for national dignity. 
When I was a boy I was often troubled and sorrowful because 
Scottish dialect was capable of noble use, but the Irish of obvious 
roystering humor only; and this error fixed on my imagination 
by so many novelists and rhymers made me listen badly. Synge 
wrote down words and phrases wherever he went, and with that 
knowledge of Irish which made all our country idioms easy to 
his hand, found it so rich a thing, that he had begun translating 
into it fragments of the great literatures of the world, and had 
planned a complete version of the Imitation of Christ. It gave 
him imaginative richness and yet left to him the sting and tang 
of reality. How vivid in his translation from Villon are those 
“ eyes with a big gay look out of them would bring folly from a 
great scholar.” More vivid surely than anything in Swinburne’s 
version, and how. noble those words which are yet simple country 
speech, in which his Petrarch mourns that death came upon 
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Laura just as time was making chastity easy, and the day come 
when “ lovers may sit together and say out all things are in their 
hearts,” and “ my sweet enemy was making a start, little by 
little, to give over her great wariness, the way she was wringing 
a sweet thing out of my sharp sorrow.” 


XIV 


Once when I had been saying that though it seemed to me that 
a conventional descriptive passage encumbered the action at the 
moment of crisis, I liked The Shadow of the Glen better than 
Riders to the Sea, that is, for all the nobility of its end, its mood 
of Greek tragedy, too passive in suffering; and had quoted from 
Matthew Arnold’s introduction to Empedocles on Etna, Synge 
answered, “ It is a curious thing that The Riders to the Sea suc- 
ceeds with an English but not with an Irish audience, and The 
Shadow of the Glen which is not liked by an English audience is 
always liked in Ireland, though it is disliked there in theory.” 
Since then The Riders to the Sea has grown into great popularity 
in Dublin, partly because with the tactical instinct of an Irish 
mob, the demonstrators against The Playboy both in the press 
and in the theatre, where it began the evening, selected it for ap- 
plause. It is now what Shelley’s Cloud was for many years, a 
comfort to those who do not like to deny altogether the genius 
they cannot understand. Yet I am certain that, in the long run, 
his grotesque plays with their lyric beauty, their violent laughter, 
The Playboy of the Western World most of all, will be loved for 
holding so much of the mind of Ireland. Synge has written of 
The Playboy, “ anyone who has lived in real intimacy with the 
Irish peasantry will know that the wildest sayings in this play 
are tame indeed compared with the fancies one may hear at any 
little hillside cottage of Geesala, or Carraroe, or Dingle Bay.” 
It is the strangest, the most beautiful expression in drama of that 
Irish fantasy, which overflowing through all Irish Literature 
that has come out of Ireland itself (compare the fantastic Irish 
account of the Battle of Clontarf with the sober Norse account) 
is the unbroken character of Irish genius. In modern days this 
genius has delighted in mischievous extravagance, like that of 
the Gaelic poet’s curse upon his children, “ There are three 
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things that I hate, the devil that is waiting for my soul, the 
worms that are waiting for my body, my children, who are wait- 
ing for my wealth and care neither for my body nor my soul: 
Oh, Christ, hang all in the same noose!” I think those words 
were spoken with a delight in their vehemence that took out of 
anger half the bitterness with all the gloom. An old man on the 
Aran Islands told me the very tale on which The Playboy is 
founded, beginning with the words, “ If any gentleman has done 
a crime we'll hide him. There was a gentleman that killed his 
father, and I had him in my own house six months till he got 
away to America.” Despite the solemnity of his slow speech his 
eyes shone as the eyes must have shone in that Trinity College 
branch of the Gaelic League, which began every meeting with 
prayers for the death of an old Fellow of College who disliked 
their movement, or as they certainly do when patriots are tell- 
ing how short a time the prayers took to the killing of him. I 
have seen a crowd, when certain Dublin papers had wrought 
themselves into an imaginary loyalty, so possessed by what 
seemed the very genius of satiric fantasy, that one all but looked 
to find some feathered heel among the cobble stones. Part of 
the delight of crowd or individual is always that somebody will 
be angry, somebody take the sport for gloomy earnest. We are 
mocking at his solemnity, let us therefore so hide our malice 
that he may be more solemn still, and the laugh will run higher 
yet. Why should we speak his language and so wake him from 
a dream of all those emotions which men feel because they 
should, and not because they must? Our minds, being sufficient 
to themselves, do not wish for victory but are content to elab- 
orate our extravagance, if fortune aid, into wit or lyric beauty, 
and as for the rest, “‘ There are nights when a king like Concho- 
bar would spit upon his arm-ring and queens will stick out their 
tongues at the rising moon.” This habit of the mind has made 
Oscar Wilde and Mr. Bernard Shaw the most celebrated makers 
of comedy to our time, and if it has sounded plainer still in the 
conversation of the one, and in some few speeches of the other, 
that is but because they have not been able to turn out of their 
plays an alien trick of zeal picked up in struggling youth. Yet, 
in Synge’s plays also, fantasy gives the. form and not the 
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thought, for the core is always as in all great art, an over-power- 
ing vision of certain virtues, and our capacity for sharing in 
that vision is the measure of our delight. Great art chills us at 
first by its coldness or its strangeness, by what seems capricious, 
and yet it is from these qualities it has authority, as though it 
had fed on locust and wild honey. The imaginative writer 
shows us the world as a painter does his picture, reversed in a 
looking-glass that we may see it, not as it seems to eyes habit has 
made dull, but as we were Adam and this the first morning; and 
when the new image becomes as little strange as the old we shall 
stay with him, because he has, beside the strangeness, not strange 
to him, that made us share his vision, sincerity that makes us 
share his feeling. 

To speak of one’s emotions without fear or moral ambition, 
to come out from under the shadow of other men’s minds, to 
forget their needs, to be utterly oneself, that is all the Muses 
care for. All art is the disengaging of a soul from place and his- 
tory, its suspension in a beautiful or terrible light, to await the 
Judgment, and yet, because all its days were a Last Day, judged 
already. It may show the crimes of Italy as Dante did, or 
Greek mythology like Keats, or Kerry and Galway villages, and 
so vividly that ever after I shall look at all with like eyes, and 
yet I know that Cino da Pistoia thought Dante unjust, that Keats 
knew no Greek, that those country men and women are neither 
so lovable nor so lawless as ‘“‘ mine author sung it me’’; that I 
have added to my being, not my knowledge. 


XV 


I wrote the most of these thoughts in my diary on the coast 
of Normandy, and as I finished came upon Mont Saint Michel. 
Here I saw the places of assembly, those cloisters on the rock’s 
summit, the church, the great halls where monks, or knights, or 
men at arms sat at meals, beautiful from ornament or propor- 
tion. I remembered ordinances of the Popes forbidding drink- 
ing-cups with stems of gold to these monks who had but a bare 
dormitory to sleep in. Even when imagining, the individual had 
taken more from his fellows and his fathers than he gave, one 
man finishing what another had begun; and all that majestic fan- 
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tasy, seeming more of Egypt than of Christendom, spoke noth- 
ing to the solitary soul, but seemed to announce whether past or 
yet to come an heroic temper of social men, a bondage of advent- 
ure and of wisdom. Then I thought more patiently and I saw 
that what had made these but as one and given them for a thou- 
sand years the miracles of their shrine and temporal rule by 
land and sea, was not a condescension to knave or dolt, an im- 
poverishment of the common thought to make it serviceable and 
easy, but a dead language and a communion in whatever, even 
to the greatest saint, is of incredible difficulty. Only by the sub- 
stantiation of the soul, I thought, whether in literature or in 
sanctity, can we come upon those agreements, those separations 
from all else that fasten men together lastingly; for while a 
popular and picturesque Burns and Scott can but create a prov- 
ince, and our Irish cries and grammars serve some passing need, 
Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe and all who travel in their 
road with however poor a stride, define races and create ever- 
lasting loyalties. Synge, like all of the great kin, sought for the 
race, not through the eyes or in history, or even in the future, 
but where those monks found God, in the depths of the mind; 
and in all art like this, although it does not command—indeed 
because it does not—may lie the roots of far-branching events. 
Only that which does not teach, which does not cry out, which 
does not persuade, which does not condescend, which does not 
explain is irresistible. It is made by men who expressed them- 
selves to the full, and it works through the best minds; whereas 
the external and picturesque and declamatory writers, that they 
may create kilts and bagpipes and newspapers and guide-books, 
leave the best minds empty, and in Ireland and Scotland, Eng- 
land runs into the hole. It has no array of arguments and max- 
ims, because the great and the simple (and the Muses have 
never known which of the two most pleases them) need their 
deliberate thought for the day’s work, and yet will do it worse 
if they have not grown into or found about them, most perhaps 
in the minds of women, the nobleness of emotion, associated 
with the scenery and events of their country, by those great poets, 
who have dreamed it in solitude, and who to this day in Europe 
are creating indestructible spiritual races, like those religion has 
created in the East. 














MARY STUART AND THE POET CHASTELARD 
RicHARD Le GALLIENNE 


HEIR far-reaching political consequences have given a 
prominence to two of Queen Mary’s love-affairs out 
of proportion to their genuine romantic qualities. Riz- 

zio and the blood-stained floor at Holyrood, Bothwell and the 
Casket Letters, have occupied our imaginations in the forefront 
of the story, to the semi-oblivion of other names more truly de- 
serving the tragic laurel which was Mary’s one invariable gift 
to her lovers; the names of men who loved her with no arriére 
pensée of selfish ambition, men whose eyes were less on her 
crown than on her fair, disastrous face, glorious madmen who 
loved that face as men love the moon, fated servitors of Ja belle 
dame sans merci. 

Modern historical criticism has sadly tarnished the Rizzio 
and Bothwell legends. Nowadays we think less of the decora- 
tive Italian artist and his chamber-music, and more of the rather 
elderly, somewhat fattish, Italian secretary, deep in political in- 
trigue and perilous foreign correspondence, objectionably fa- 
miliar in manner with his royal mistress, and exasperatingly up- 
start in his general ways. We have rather ceased, I think, to 
blame Darnley for his murder, and begin to wonder that he 
was allowed to live so long. As to Bothwell, seeing so clearly 
the cold self-seeking and brutal commonness of the man, we 
have lost all patience with Mary for wrecking her fortunes on 
so coarse a bully, and her disordered infatuation seems to be- 
long less to poetry than to disagreeable pathology. Rizzio and 
Bothwell are only romantic by position, by their relation to the 
dramatic disposition of events, and by association with the ro- 
mantic personality of Mary, as vulgar objects grow poetic in the 
moonlight. Those other wearers of Mary’s tragic laurel, how- 
ever, are essentially romantic, by the fire and the purity of their 
devotion, as well. 

Such was that young Lord John Gordon who was to be the 
first literally to lose his head over Mary soon after her arrival in 
Scotland. There were many to say that she had smiled over 
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kindly on the handsome youth, with such potent magic indeed 
that, when she had committed him to Edinburgh Castle, for his 
truculent swordsmanship in the city streets, he had not only 
broken his ward, but dared to gather his clansmen about him and 
plan her abduction. For this, he was to mount the scaffold, and 
Mary, not without tears, but without mercy, was to see him die. 
With the dream still in his eyes, he called to her, before the axe 
fell: “‘ Most lovely, but most cruel of her sex!” 

Happier than he, perhaps the happiest of all Mary’s minor 
lovers, was that young George Douglas, the gallant lad of 
eighteen who managed her escape from Lochleven Castle. Him 
she had even expressed a wish to marry. She had said so frankly 
to the Regent Murray on one of his visits to his precarious 
prisoner, young George being the Regent’s brother, and at that 
time an inmate of the castle, his mother Lady Douglas and 
another brother Sir William Douglas being the Queen’s gaolers. 
The immediate result of Mary’s frankness was to banish George 
Douglas from the castle; only, however, that he should the more 
actively plan Mary’s escape. A few weeks later, it was his lov- 
ing arms that carried his Queen ashore from the darkling boat 
and set her on his waiting horse; proud and happy George Doug- 
las, riding by her side through the rushing night. Nearly twenty 
years later, another gallant moth was to hurl himself into the 
magic dazzle, young English Anthony Babington who was found 
ready to murder his Queen for Mary’s sake, and so passes in 
his dream to Tower Hill. And to these might be added other 
names, humbler lovers still, who had been eager to dare all and 
lose all for a smile from those strange eyes, a touch of that too 
thoughtlessly caressing hand. Ah! those soft bird-like ways of 
hers, those artless arts of casual tenderness so easy to mistake, 
that made all her slaves, and drove some mad. 










































“ I know how folk would gibe 
If one of us pushed courtesy so far.” 


says one of her four ‘“ Maries,” in Swinburne’s honied play, 
striving to tell where lay her mistress’s all-conquering charm: 


“ She has always loved love’s fashions well; you wot, 
The marshal, head friend of this Chastelard’s, 
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She used to talk with ere he brought her here, 
And sow their talk with little kisses thick 
As roses in rose-harvest. For, myself, 

I cannot see which side of her that lurks 
Which snares in such wise all the sense of men; 
What special beauty, subtle as man’s eye 
And tender as the inside of the eyelid is, 
There grows about her.” 


So Mary Hamilton; but Mary Carmichael deems it is her way of 
talking: 
“ I think her cunning speech— 
The soft and rapid shudder of her breath 
In talking—the rare tender little laugh— 
The pitiful sweet sound like a bird’s sigh 
When her voice breaks; her talking does it all.” 


But Mary Seton will have the charm is in her eyes: 


“TI say, her eyes with those clear perfect brows: 
It is the playing of those eyelashes, 
The lure of amorous looks as sad as love, 
Plucks all souls toward her like a net.” 


So a poet strives to formulate a fascination which Mary’s 
portraits only hint at, but fall short of conveying, a gift of per- 
sonal enchantment to which even her enemies bore witness, but 
which, while all could praise, none could with exactness analyze. 
After naming this feature and that characteristic, the last secret 
still escapes them; as perhaps it always does in the beauty that 
has done the most divine damage in the world—for the essence 
of a spell is its mystery, and wizardry knows no why or where- 
fore. Plain miracle is alike the only explanation of a rose, or of 
a “tragic Mary”; and plain madness is perhaps the most logi- 
cal worship of such beauty. Divine beauty, divine madness, di- 
vine death! Such, at all events, would seem to have been the 
desperate logic of that other quite unpolitic lover of the Queen, 
Pierre Boscobel de Chastelard, gentleman of Dauphiné, de- 
scendant of Bayard, and poet of the Pleiade. 

Outside Mr. Swinburne’s noble tragedy, Chastelard’s divine 
madness, his really fine frenzy, has not, it seems to me, received 
its fair due at the hands of romance, not to speak of history. 
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History, indeed, has treated Chastelard as a crazy fribble, much 
in the spirit of Hamlet’s manner toward Osric: ‘‘ Dost know 
this water-fly? ”—and romance has seemed scarcely aware of his 
existence. The egregious S. W. H. Ireland, of the famous 
“Ireland forgeries,” attempted in Chastelard’s name one more 
_ mystification of the guileless public of 1805, with a nauseous 
confection entitled Effusions of Love from Chatelar to Mary 
Queen of Scotland—Translated from a Gallic manuscript in the 
Scotch College at Paris. Interspersed with songs, sonnets and 
notes explanatory—by the Translator. One would need the 
command of that explosively polysyllabic literary Billingsgate 
which Swinburne employed in a very ecstasy of vituperative mud- 
throwing, to characterize the unimaginable silliness of Ireland’s 
production. Merely as a literary curiosity, one may quote a typi- 
cal passage—the highfalutin of a ‘‘ man of feeling” in 1805. 
Chatelar, so called, is represented as having stolen Mary’s ros- 
ary. These are his sublime raptures over his treasure: 

“This rosary was the theft of love—surely ‘tis forgiven. 
I stole the secret moment, and in the absence of my love, I made 
myself possessor of these beads unseen. Heavenly powers! they 
were Mary’s, her ivory fingers with love-thrilling touch, have 
pressed these little amber studs! her lips! love, love, omni- 
scient love! her lips, too, have kissed them! Come, come to 
mine—thus—and thus—and thus I scent their fragrance, and I 
suck their sweets! Oh, balmy essence! nectareous juice! tinged 
with the vermeil dye of those moist rubies, which, moving, utter 
dulcet music, and dispense around the violet’s rich perfume. O 
mouth more exquisite than fragrant May! more luscious than 
the honey bee’s rich store! Thus, thus, I taste thee!” 

Even Mr. Maurice Hewlett, friendly by nature to euphuistic 
forms of gallantry, declines the opportunity, in his brilliant The 
Queen’s Quair, to give poor Chastelard a chance with posterity; 
though he admits that he died like a gentleman, which, after all, 
is an epitaph worth dying for. A glittering gentleman of France, 
the perfection, the coxcombical exaggeration, of the sworded 
butterfly type characteristic of the Renaissance, Chastelard un- 
doubtedly was; one whose fine clothes and posturing elegancies 
of speech and manners, all the satin and sugar and general high- 
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flown dandyism of him, masked the genuine virility and strength 
of soul not infrequently to be found beneath such externals in 
those days, when life, so stern at core, went so often in such fan- 
tastic masquerade. Surely to those dour Scotch eyes that so 
grimly watched the landing of all those ‘“ French popinjays,” 
that heartsick misty morning of Mary’s first arrival at Leith, he 
may well have seemed the very personification of those “‘ Baby- 
lonian ” iniquities so unpleasing to the godly Mr. Knox, the very 
, prince of that papistical company of “ skippers and dancers and 
dalliers with dames.” 

Let us pause a moment to indulge our modern sympathy—a 
sympathy which history has insufficiently bestowed—with that 
shivering chapfallen compzny of exquisites new-come from sing- 
ing France over the weary sea, so laughably out of place, so ab- 
surdly misunderstood, in this land of inhospitable rock and drip- 
ping mist, prison-like houses, funereal costumes, raw-bones, sour 
faces, and harsh outlandish speech. Well might the little Queen 
cry herself to sleep, looking her last—her literal last, poor Mary 
—on laughing France—‘ Farewell, beloved France! I shall 
never, never see you more! ”—as movingly described by Bran- 
t6me, who was one of the many illustrious French “ dancing- 
masters ’’—otherwise the fine flower of the chivalry and culture 
of France—that formed Mary’s brilliant suite. No less than 
three of her uncles of the redoubtable house of Guise, the Duc 
d’Aumale, the Marquis d’Elbeuf, and the Grand Prior, were of 
this company, preposterously regarded by these supercilious hy- 
perborean saints as though they were a trcupe of strolling play- 
ers, not to speak of some six-score noble French gentlemen, 
amongst them the chief ornaments of the Court of the Louvre; 
and that “ garden of girls,” the four Maries, her immortal maids 
of honor. To our eyes that little fleet riding at anchor in the fog 
and drizzle of Leith harbor, with its strange foreign sailors and 
its gay-garmented courtly folk, trying to keep up their spirits 
with half-frightened laughter,—a snatch of flowery song and a 
touched lute maybe here and there, to deepen the disapproving 
gaze of Scotch fishwives and glooming zealots—seems a veri- 
table argosy of romance; so much of vivid, forceful, fated per- 
sonality lay packed between its decks, so much brilliant human 
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story, so much of the beautiful tragic stuff of life; strong men, 
fair faces, fluttering hearts, and plotting and dreaming brains. 
One likes to think, too, of the priests with their sacred ves- 
sels—be sure the grim folk ashore thought of little but that! 
Mr. Knox’s “ idol of the mass "—the musicians with their deli- 
cate old-world instruments, their lutes and viols, their “ citherns 
and citoles ”’; and a specially precious charge is in the keeping of 
grave Servais de Condé,—no less than the library of the learned 
young Queen. That library itself was to have a romantic his- 
tory, probably the first library of any account, and surely of 
belles-lettres, ever housed in Scotland. An uncouth catalogue 
made by no sympathetic hand, years after, when Mary had 
fled to England, still exists, and has been piously edited and an- 
notated by a modern bibliophile. It was a delightfully varied 
collection, concentrating every form of ‘ sweet learning” dear 
to the Renaissance. Though ‘the Decameron of Bocas” was 
there, and many a quaint Arthurian romance, ‘‘ The First Buik of 
Amades of Gaule,” “ Two Volumes of Lancilot de Laik,” ‘‘ The 
First Buik of Rolland Amoreuse,” and so forth; and though the 
“* gay science ”’ of the fashionable Ronsardist poetry is well rep- 
resented; Pontus de Tyard with his “ Errores Amoreuses,” Du 
Bellay, and the master Ronsard himself—her own familiar 
friend—with an “ Art Poetik in French "—the library was by no 
means a frivolous one. “ Vergilius ’’ was there, and “ the First 
Volume of Horos,” likewise “ Herodote,” “‘ The Symposie of 
Plato,” and Marcus Aurelius in Italian; and there were weighty 
theological treatises which the Scotch cataloguer must have taken 
up with a pair of tongs, such as “‘ Ane Treatie of the Premicie of 
the Peap,” and “ The Answer of Johnne Calvynis Epistle,” to- 
gether with one volume which, doubtless, he approved, a transla- 
tion of the Psalms, by her Latin Master, George Buchanan. 
Books of hunting, the game of chess, and “ Thre Buikis of 
Musik” (perhaps Rizzio’s) are found side by side with Saint 
Augustine, and lives of the saints. And there is one book ab- 
surdly catalogued as ‘“‘ Frenche Sonnattis in Writt,” which may 
well have been a manuscript volume of Chastelard’s own poems. 
Such were the volumes that M. Servais de Condé had in keeping 
between decks, in fair bindings—Mary had probably caught a 
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taste for fine bindings from Diane de Poitiers—blazoned with 
her arms and those of her dead boy-King Francis, for whom her 
tears were scarcely yet dried, and whom she had mourned in 
pretty pathetic verses of her own: 


“ Si en quelque séjour, 
Soit en Bois ou en Prée, 
Soit pour l’aube du jour, 
Ou soit pour la vesprée, 
Sans cesse mon ceeur sent 


Le regret d’un absent.” 


Brantéme tells us that during the voyage the gallant Chaste- 
lard had not feared to rally the Queen on her obstinate widow- 
hood, and had written her a sonnet “tres bien faict” in Italian, 
beginning “che giova posseder cittadi e regni,’ of which the 
substance was: ‘‘ Of what use is it to possess widespreading do- 
mains, cities, crowns and bowing people, to be admired, re- 
spected, feared and gazed at, and yet sleep alone in glacial wid- 
owhood?” Brantome evidently thought no little of Chastelard 
as a poet. ‘‘ He made many other very beautiful rhymes,” he 
says, “ which I have read in his own handwriting, but they have 
never been printed, so far as I have seen.” 

He adds that the Queen “ who herself loved letters, and par- 
ticularly rhymes, and sometimes made pretty ones herself,” was 
much pleased with Chastelard’s poetry, and even wrote back 
verses in reply, generally “‘ making him good cheer and entertain- 
ing him.” Brantéme has this further praise of Chastelard. 
“The Lord Chastelard,” he says, “ was a knight of polished 
manners, as good a swordsman as he was good at letters. He 
was very adroit with arms, and was expert in all manly sports 
and exercises, such as fencing, tennis, jumping and dancing. In 
short, he was a very accomplished gentleman; and in spirit he 
was no less charming, he talked well, and wrote even better, and 
as well even in rhyme as any gentleman of France, making very 
sweet and graceful poetry with ease.” 

Chastelard’s wit and gay spirits had evidently been very 
welcome to Mary on that voyage dolorous, to the customary 
hardships of which had been added the fear of capture by Eliza- 
-beth’s warships, and Brantéme records one high-flown conceit of 
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his—‘ ce gentil mot ’—much, one can imagine, in his usual 
dandiacal manner. As, one evening, the sailors were lighting the 
ship’s lanterns, the voice of Chastelard was heard declaring 
that there was no need of lantern or flambeau to light up the sea, 
for the beautiful eyes of the Queen were bright enough to illumi- 
nate with their lovely fires the wide waters, and gave all the 
light he needed to see by. 

There were other poets aboard to say similar pretty things 
to the Queen—Chastelard’s own patron M. d’Anville, of the 
great house of Montmorenci, for one—and then we hear, too, 
of five “violars” to make music. So, doubtless, these poor 
French butterflies contrived to keep up a certain gaiety on the 
voyage, and the fog was interpreted into a providence, as hiding 
them from the sea-dogs of Elizabeth. How Knox interpreted 
that fog it is interesting to recall. “‘ The very face of the heav- 
ens,” he says, “‘ the time of her arrival, did manifestly speak what 
comfort was brought unto this country with her, to wit, sorrow, 
darkness, dolor, and all impiety; for, in the memory of man, 
that day of the year, was never seen a more dolorous face of the 
heaven than was at her arrival, which two days after did so con- 
tinue. . . That fore-warning gave God unto us, but, alas, the 
most part were blind.” So did the genial John read the celestial 
signs, and such in the main was the mood of welcome awaiting 
Mary, and her “ dames, damoisellis, and maidinnis ”; though it 
is recorded that a certain human element in the sermon-ridden 
population did its poor best to provide a serenade for the Queen 
beneath her palace windows. The graceful arts, however, might 
well be a little rusty in a city where a poor rascal had recently 
been hung for “‘ making a Robin Hood” (a sort of merry Eng- 
land carnival mummery) and, though John Knox speaks highly 
of the entertainment—‘" a company,” he says, “ of most honest 
men with instruments of music, and with musicians, gave saluta- 
tions at her chamber window ”—DMary and her courtiers seem to 
have held their ears. ‘‘ There came under her window,” writes 
Brantéme, “ five or six hundred ragamuffins of that town, who 
gave her a concert of the vilest fiddles and little rebecs, which 
are as bad as they can be in that country, and accompanied them 
with singing of psalms, but so wretchedly out of tune that noth- 
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ing could be worse. Ah! what melody it was! What a lullaby 
for the night! ” 

Mary, however, accepted the good intentions, and professed 
herself pleased; and poor soul, the crudest attempt at anything 
so human as music may well have been grateful to her in a people 
who, she was soon to find, were dourly on the watch to misinter- 
pret the most innocent gaiety as “ French” depravity. Alas! 
for the “ joyeuseté,” in which, she wailed, she had been brought 
up; “so termed she,” Knox sourly explains, “ her dancing, and 
other things thereto belonging.” 

There was, however, a wistful section of society in Kirk-rid- 
den Edinburgh to whom Mary’s advent must have come like a 
burst of sunshine, youthful lords and ladies to whom the Queen’s 
“ French fillokes and fiddlers ” were anything but anathema; and 
one can imagine that the sojourn of Mary’s little French Court at 
Holyrood, with its consequent round of festivities, was an oasis 
of natural joy in their bleak sermon-charged atmosphere. 
Strange, that such found more fun “ in fiddling and flinging than 
in reading or hearing of God’s most blessed word; and fiddlers 
and flatterers more precious in their eyes than men of wisdom 
and gravity.” Youthful levity incomprehensible to Knox and 
other “sober men,” whose “ wholesome admonition” young 
Edinburgh, oddly enough, found far less attractive. 

In the centre of this godless gaiety, one of the most bril- 
liant figures was our Chastelard, whose gifts and graces had 
evidently by this time, from the report of various witnesses, 
made him somewhat too conspicuously persona grata with the 
heedlessly demonstrative Queen. Mary’s indiscreet complaisance 
seems to have turned the head of the inflammable poet, who 
henceforth made no secret of his passion for the Queen. No 
doubt she discounted his raptures as the euphuistic exaggeration 
which poets were privileged to employ toward noble ladies at 
that period, but Chastelard was to prove them all too tragically 
—however idiotically—sincere. When the time came for the 
French visitors to return home, Chastelard, with lyrical reluc- 
tance, accompanied his patron, the Maréchal d’Anville; but be- 
fore very long, he had found an excuse to be back in Scotland 
once more. His family were Huguenot, but he had been brought 
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up by the Montmorencis, and a religious war breaking out at 
this time, Chastelard escaped from the dilemma of having to 
choose sides between his co-religionists and his patrons, by gain- 
ing permission for this timely absence in Scotland. Meanwhile, 
he had not ceased to proclaim his hopeless love for the Queen 
in open talk as well as in sugared sonnets, and, as he passed 
through London on his way north, he was coxcomb enough to 
boast that he was going to Scotland “to see his lady love.” 
Mary seems to have received him with a graciousness he was 
all too ready to misunderstand. ‘ He is well entertained, and 
hath great confidence with the Queen,” wrote Randolph, the 
. English Ambassador, to Cecil, “ riding upon the sorrel gelding 
that my Lord Robert (Stuart) gave her Grace.” Politicians had 
their eye on the affair, as we shall presently see; and there were 
many to censure “ the over-great familiarity that any such per- 
sonage (as the Queen) showeth to so unworthy a creature and 
abject a varlet.” We are told that he had, on his first audience, 
presented Mary with “a book of his own makings written in 
metre.” This is probably those “ Frenche Sonnattis in Writt ” 
catalogued in Mary’s library at Holyrood. This book is no 
longer in existence, and little or nothing of Chastelard’s poetry 
seems to have found its way into print. Some few verses are to 
be found in Le Laboureur’s “ Additions” to Castelnau’s 
Memoirs, Castelnau having been one, not the least brilliant, of 
Mary’s escorts to Scotland. Here are the first and last verses of 
a lament which may well have been written, with the thought 
of Mary. 


Adieu, prez, monts et plaines, 
Rochers, foréts et bois, 
Ruisseaux, fleuves, fontaines, 
Ou perdre je m’en vois: 
D’une plainte incertaine 
De sanglois toute plaine, 
Je veux chanter 
La misérable peine 
Qui me fait lamenter 


Ces buissons et ces arbres 
Qui sont autour de moy, - 
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. Ces rochers et ces marbres 
Scavent bien mon esmoy; 
Bref, rien de la nature, 
N’ignore la blessure, 
Fors seulement 
Toys, qui prends nourriture 
En mon cruel tourment. 





Chastelard was, doubtless, all the more welcome at court, 
for being Mary’s one remaining link with that “ joyeuseté”’ of 
the Louvre forever lost to her; and, at all events, there seems to 
have been more godless “ joyeuseté” at Holyrood than ever 
during this winter of his return in 1562; and John Knox is not 
the only authority for the statement that Mary’s manners 
toward the infatuated poet were of a perilous familiarity and 
warmth. John Knox, however, is always so piquantly trenchant 
in his disapproval that he becomes attractive to quote by his 
very vehemence. ‘“ Amongst the minions of the court,” he says, 
“there was one named Monsieur Chatelet, a Frenchman, that 
at that time passed all others in credit with the Queen. In danc- 
ing of the purpose—so term they that dance, in which man and 
woman talketh secretly; wise men would judge such fashions 
more like the bordell than to the comeliness of honest women—in 
this dance, the Queen chose Chatelet, and Chatelet took the 
Queen, for he had the best dress. All the winter Chatelet was 
so familiar in the Queen’s cabinet, early and late, that scarcely 
could any of the nobility have access unto her. The Queen would 
lie upon Chatelet’s shoulder, and sometimes privily would steal 
a kiss of his neck:—and all this,’”’ Knox adds with a fine snort, 
so to say, of ironical scorn, ‘‘ was honest enough; for it was the 
gentle entreatment of a stranger.” 

Whether or not these dances, of which Knox has so much to 
say, really passed beyond decorum, is a doubtful question; but 
we may be very sure that a very little levity would go a long way 
with the great reformer—better versed in the wrath to come 
than in the pleasure-fashions of the moment; and it is probable 
that Mrs. Oliphant comes near the truth when she says, com- 
menting on this passage: “‘ Dancing was in those days the most 
decoroys of performances: but if Mary had been proved to have 
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danced a stately ‘ pas seul’ in a minuet, it was to Knox, who 
knew no better, as if she had indulged in the wildest bobbing of 
a country fair—nay, he would probably have thought the high- 
skipping rural performance by far the more innocent of the ~ 
two.” 

Poor Mary’s passion for dancing might almost be said to 
have been a matter of international politics in those days. Eliza- 
beth, who was fond of it herself and jealous of Mary’s much 
bruited charms and accomplishments, had asked the Scotch Am- 
bassador Melville’s opinion as to which was the better dancer, 
herself or Mary. Melville had answered, with Scotch caution, 
that they danced differently. ‘‘ The Queen ”—Mary—he said, 
“danced not so high and disposedly as Elizabeth did.” Eliza- 
beth, too, had asked if “ his mistress played well.” ‘‘ Reason- 
ably, as a Queen,” had been his answer. 

Though Knox and other such severe onlookers doubtless ex- 
aggerated Mary’s levity, and unjustly, or ignorantly, put the 
worst construction upon it, there seems to be no question that her 
“ entertainment ” of Chastelard was such as a man wildly in love 
might too easily misunderstand and presume upon, though, had 
his eyes been less drugged, he might have noted that, in her moods 
of affectionate expansiveness, such favors as she showed him 
were somewhat indiscriminately lavished on all who pleased her, 
her young pages and her maids of honor alike. Mary, too, was 
unquestionably a born coquette, was avid of admiration, and un- 
happy unless she had everyone around her in love with her, un- 
mindful of consequences. Chastelard, who had known her at 
the Court of France, should have been sufficiently forewarned 
against her “ strange soft ways”; but he had “ kissed the sea- 
witch on her eyes,”—* La belle dame sans merci” had him in 
thrall, and he was determined to win all or lose all on one des- 
perate cast. What Knox sarcastically calls Mary’s “ gentle en- 
treatment of a stranger ” had wrought such-madness in him that, 
on the night of February 12, 1562, while Mary was in conference 
with her Ministers Murray and Lethington, he secreted himself, 
fully armed with sword and dagger, in the Queen’s bedchamber. 
There, before the Queen’s retiring, he was discovered by her 
maids, who said nothing of his intrusion until the morning. 
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When Mary heard of it, she angrily ordered him from her 
presence; but apparently she must have consented to overlook 
his offence, for he was allowed to follow the Court, when, later 
in the day, it removed from Holyrood to St. Andrews. Alas! 
Mary’s clemency seems to have further misled the love-crazed 
poet, for, on the following night, he repeated the same egregious 
offence. This time it was not to be overlooked, for the Queen’s 
cries of alarm brought her attendants, followed presently by the 
grim Earl of Murray, all too glad, doubtless, in his heart, to 
have such colorable matter against the Queen—who had cried 
out on him to plunge his dagger in the intruder. But, according 
to Knox, his friend Murray was too God-fearing a man for such 
summary work. He promised that Chastelard should be brought 
to trial instead, and so the doomed poet, putting a gallant face on 
his tragic dilemma, was removed by the guards. Knox seems to 
have a sort of pity for “ poor Chatelet,” as he calls him, but 
perhaps his intention is rather to point his moral. against the 
Queen, of whose levity, he hints, the poet was made the victim. 
He represents Murray as falling on his knees before Mary, and 
the scene proceeds in this fashion: “ ‘ Madame, I beseech your 
Grace, cause me not to take the blood of this man upon me; your 
Grace has entreated him so familiarly before, that ye have of- 
fended all your nobility; and now if he shall be secretly slain at 
your own commandment, what shall the world judge of it? I 
shall bring him to the presence of justice, and let him suffer by 
law according to his deserving.’ ‘Oh,’ said the queen, ‘ ye will 
never let him speak?’ ‘I shall do,’ said he, ‘madam, what in 
me lieth to save your honor.’ ” 

Chastelard’s shrift was short. This is Knox’s account of the 
end: “ Poor Chatelet was brought back from Kinghorn to St. 
Andrews, examined, put to an-assize, and so beheaded the 22nd 
of February, 1562. He begged license to write to France the 
cause of his death, ‘ which,’ said he, in his tongue, was ‘ Pour étre 
trouvé en lieu trop suspect ’; that is, ‘ Because I was found in a 
place too much suspected.’ At the place of execution, when he 
saw that there was no remedy but death, he made a godly con- 
fession, and granted that his declining from the truth of God, 
and following of vanity-and impiety, was justly recompensed 
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upon him. But in the end he concluded, looking unto the heav- 
ens, with these words, ‘O cruelle dame!’ that is, ‘ cruel mis- 
tress.’ What that complaint imported, lovers may divine.” 
“ And so,” concludes Knox with a Puritanical snuffle of satisfac- 
tion, and a final fling at the Queen, “ received Chatelet the re- 
ward of his dancing; for he lacked his head, that his tongue 
should not utter the secrets of our Queen. ‘ Deliver us, O Lord, 
from the rage of such inordinate rulers.’ ” 

Strange indeed as it seems to our modern notions, Mary was 
present at Chastelard’s execution—the second lover she had 
seen die within six months for her sake. “ Most lovely, but most 
cruel of her sex,’”’ had been Lord John Gordon’s last cry to her, 
only a short while before; and now Chastelard takes farewell 
of her from the same scaffold in almost identical words. ‘‘ Adieu 
to thee, so beautiful and so cruel—who kills me, and yet whom I 
shall never cease to love.”’ So runs one version, slightly elab- 
orating on Knox, as also on Brantéme, who was present at the 
execution, and supplements, or rather corrects, Knox’s account of 
Chastelard’s good end with a picturesque and appropriate vari- 
ant. According to him it was not the consolations of religion 
that Chastelard found at the end, but the consolation of poetry, 
with a volume of Ronsard for his breviary. “ Executed,” says 
Brantéme, “ for his presumption, and not for any crime (the 
presumption of Phaethon), he stood on the scaffold with the 
hymns of Ronsard in his hand, and for his eternal consolation, 
he read through the Hymn of Death, which is very well made, 
and very suitable to bring peace to the dying, seeking the sup- 
port of no other spiritual book, nor any minister or confessor. 
Coming to an end of his reading, he turned towards the place 
where he believed the Queen to be, and cried aloud, ‘ Adieu, most 
beautiful and most cruel princess in the world!’ And then, very 
calmly offering his neck to the executioner, he allowed him- 
self to be dispatched with the utmost ease.” 

Years after, when Mary herself had come to the block at 
Fotheringay, there were those who had recalled Chastelard’s 
last words, and Mary’s cruelty in thus allowing him to die. 
Brantéme, however, would justify the Queen against such cen- 
sure. ‘‘ Some,” he says, “ have wished to discover why he had 
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called her so cruel—was it because she had had no pity on his 
love—or no pity on his life? But how was it possible to have 
_ shown that last? If, after her first pardon, she had pardoned 
him still a second time, she would have been entirely compro- 
mised; and so, to save her honor, it was necessary that the law 
should take its course.” There one cannot but feel speaks the 
man of sense, as well as the man of the world. Chastelard, as 
Brantome had said, had played at Phaethon, and must take the 
consequences, as it must be admitted he did with courage and 
dignity and with a proper sense of that dramatic effect the occa- 
sion demanded. 

There were those who hinted, and indeed said, what one can- 
not believe, nay! will not even think of believing, that there was 
political method in Chastelard’s madness, and that his tragic es- 
_ capade was a deliberate affront put upon the Queen by her 
Huguenot enemies in France, with a view to fouling her good 
name with Philip of Spain, whose son was looked upon at that 
time as her possible husband. It is possible, indeed, that such 
enemies may, without his suspicion of their motives, have in- 
flamed Chastelard’s passion and worked on his vanity for such 
hidden ends; but, tragic fool as Chastelard undoubtedly was, the 
whole picture we get of him forbids any such mean shadow upon 
his splendid folly. A glorious and graceful fool, maybe, but 
surely no worse than that; and one cannot but feel that the man 
who loved Mary so wildly that he was willing to give his life for 
a kiss compares well, after all, with a coarse, rough-riding Both- 
well whose so-called love was not for Mary, but her throne. 
Standing there on his scaffold, with that volume of Ronsard in 
his hand, and his eyes with their last iong look seeking his Queen, 
surely he cuts no such sorry figure, after all, and deserves his 
“ place in the story.” 








BALLAD OF A CHILD 
Joun G. NEIHARDT 
I 


EARLY thrilled the plum tree 
With the mother-mood; 
Every June the rose stock 
Bore her wonder-child; 
Every year the wheatlands 
Reared a golden brood: 
World of praying Rachels, 
'teard and reconciled | 


“ Poet,” said the plum tree’s 
Singing white-and-green, 
“* What avails your mooning, 
Can you fashion plums?” 
“ Dreamer,” crooned the wheatland’s 
Rippling, vocal sheen, 
“‘ See my golden children 
Marching as with drums! ” 


“ By a god begotten,” 
Hymned the sunning vine, 
“Through my lyric children 
Purple music flows!” 
“ Singer,” breathed the rose bush, 
“ Are they not divine? 
Have you any daughters 
Mighty as a rose?” 


Happy, happy mothers! 
Cruel, cruel words! 
Mine are ghostly children, 
Haunting all the ways: 
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Latent in the plum-bloom, 

Calling through the birds, 

Romping with the wheat-brood 
In their shadow plays! 


Gotten out of star-glint, 

Mothered of the Moon; 

Nurtured with the rose-scent; 
Wild, elusive throng! 

Something from the vine’s dream 

Crept into a tune; 

Something of the wheat-drone 
Echoed in a song! 


II - 


Once again the white fires 
Smoked among the plums; 
Once again the World-Joy 


Burst the crimson bud; 
Golden-bannered wheat-broods 
Marched to fairy drums; 
Once again the vineyard 

Felt the Bacchic blood. 


“Lo, he comes—the dreamer! ” 
Crooned the whitened boughs; 

** Quick with vernal love-fires— 

O at last he knows! 

See the bursting plum-bloom 
There above his brows! ” 

“* Boaster! ” breathed the rose bush, 

“Tis a budding rose! ” 


Droned the glinting acres, 
“In his soul, mayhap, 

Something like a wheat-dream 
Quickens into shape! ” 
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Sang the sunning vineyard, 
“ Lo, the lyric sap 
Sets his heart a-throbbing 
Like a purple grape! ” 


Mother of the wheatlands, 
Mother of the plums, 
Mother of the vineyard, 
All that loves and grows; 
Such a living glory 
To the dreamer comes— 
Mystic as a wheat-song, 
Mighty as a rose! 


Star-glint, moon-glow, 
Gathered in a mesh! 
Spring-hope, white fire 

By a kiss beguiled! 
Something of the W orld-Joy 
Dreaming into flesh! 
Bird-song, vine-thrill 

Quickened to a child! 
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BEING THE LOVE STORY 
OF AN UGLY MAN 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
BOOK I 


CHAPTER IV (Continued) 


VISION of Clarissa thanking me grew formlessly 
A into my mind. I gazed over Dandy’s head into the 
fire. She was there. There was her little gown of 
canary-colored satin, the very shade of it, leaping and dancing 
with all the joy that I had brought. A very silly dream! I tried 
to put it out of my head. I turned to Moxon, asking him if ever 
in the course of our travels we had been to Ballysheen. He 


shook his head. 

“Where is it, sir?” . 

“In Ireland.” : 

He shook his head again. ; 

“* Why does it sound familiar to me then?” I asked. 

He assumed the attitude of a Prime Minister in deep 
thought. I cannot say that I know what that attitude is; but it 
was the attitude I fancy I should assume if I were asked to play 
the part of a Prime Minister in an advertising world. It im- 
pressed me immensely. I felt that his mind was working at a 
Herculean task. It lasted a good two minutes. Dandy and I 
watched him with keen interest all the time. So.much were we 
wrought up to the pitch in fact, that when it was all over and 
Moxon suddenly made a swift movement toward my desk, 
Dandy rushed at him, barking loudly. It says much for the his- 
trionic powers of Moxon. I could have made some similar ex- 
hibition of emotion myself, but I am more reserved. 

After a few moments’ hunting about among my correspond- 
ence—letters I have kept over two or three years which I- need 
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to refer to again—he produced an envelope and, in a triumph of 
silence, gave it into my hands. 

I opened it. Then, when I saw the address stamped on the 

‘top of the note-paper, it all came back to me. The Rosary— 
Ballysheen. 

“Why, Townshend! ” said I. 

Moxon inclined his head with dignity, like a conjurer who 
has produced the card from the hair of a lady in the audience. 

“* My pear A. H.,” ran the letter, ‘‘ The floods are all over 
and all our pools are stocked. We shall have the best season 
we've ever had. There’s a rod tired of hanging here for you. 
Come and flog the water for a week—only come at once. Yours 
—F. H. TowNsHEnp.” 

“That was the 18th of April—two years ago,” said I. 

“You didn’t go, sir.” 

Of course I had not gone. Should I have forgotten Bally- 
sheen if I had? That was the time we went to Algiers, and I 
glanced at Dandy. 

“You can go to bed, Moxon,” said I, and therewith I sat 
down at my desk and pulled out a clean sheet of note-paper. 

“Good night, sir.” 

“Good night,” I answered, and I dipped my pen in the ink. 

“ My pear F. H.,” I wrote, “ If the fishing is anything like 
it was two years ago, may I come over and hold a rod in your 
honor? My doctor tells me I want a change and I am beginning 
to believe him; accordingly, when I happened on your letter of 
two years ago, I made up my mind to force your hospitality. If 
inconvenient don’t hesitate to say so.—Yours, A. H. BELLarrs. 
P.S:—Are there two old maiden ladies in Ballysheen of the name 
of Fennell?” 

When I had finished, I read it through. Could any man 
guess from that innocent little postscript, the mad errand I had 
in contemplation? I think I know now why women are such 
past-masters in the use of that particular form of letter writing. 
As a method of diplomacy, there is nothing to touch it. What 
you say in a postscript can have no possible significance to the 

man who reads it. Were it a matter of dignity alone, no one 
would admit to themselves that you had treated them with such 
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scant courtesy. No—that postscript was the one bright - 
in my letter, and therewith I sealed it up. 

When I came back to the fire, there was Dandy still staring 
at the leaping antics of the canary-colored flame. I sat down 
on the hearthrug and put one arm round his neck. 

“You can see that satin gown, too, can you?” said I. 
Dandy blinked his eyes. ‘And do you think she'll be grate- 
ful?” I went on. “ Do you really imagine that any woman is 
grateful to a rank outsider for breaking her heart? It will break 
her heart, you know. She’s breaking it now, longing for her 
blue skies and her palm trees—but if we send her back there 
without him, it’ll break her heart altogether. Yet that’s what 
we shall have to do. We shall have to send her back again. 
What do you think about it all?” 

Dandy yawned toward the fire, and the yellow flame danced 
higher than ever. At moments it looked as though it were going 
to leap up the chimney out of sight, ‘yet always it came back into 
the heart of the fire once more like a spirit chained to the fur- 
nace. 

Three days later there came a reply from Ballyshisei: 

“ There’s not a fish in the water,” wrote Townshend. “ But 
come all the same, you never know. Your company is as good 
as any twenty-pounder in the slackest of seasons.” ‘‘ What, is he 
lonely, too?” I thought. “‘ There are Miss Fennells here,” the 
letter continued, ‘‘ but for God’s sake, don’t talk of them as old 
maiden ladies—Miss Teresa wears an orange-colored wig, so 
they say in Ballysheen—and she would have you know that at 
thirty-seven a woman is in her prime. I don’t promise you en- 
tertainment from them—but come anyway.” 

And I am going. I have just rung the bell for Moxon, and 
Dandy already is beginning to lift his nose to the scent of adven- 
ture in the wind. 







CHAPTER V 


WHEN I woke up this morning—my first in Ballysheen—the 
sun was ablaze upon everything. Last evening I had driven over 
the nine miles from Youghal upon Quin’s car. Quin is the local 
baker, doing odd jobs as a jobbing-master besides. Then the 
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sky had been a sullen gray, no light or hope was there to be 
found in it as far as your eyes could see. Those long, lone, rut- 
ted roads were empty. Not a soul did we pass from the bridge 
over the Blackwater all the way to where the dense trees tunnel 
an entrance into the wee village of Ballysheen. 

“Is it always as lonely as this over here?” I asked of Quin, 
whose eyes were set dreamily before him, as though in the little 
gap between the horse’s ears he saw visions of a country we 
should never reach. ‘ Are there never any people about on the 
roads?” 

With a jerk he brought himself back into the present. 

“Shure there are plenty of people in these parts,” said he, 
“only they’re in their cottages, the way ‘tis misting.” 

I gathered that he meant raining. But it was not raining, 
wherefore I said as much. 

“ Ah—well it will,” said he, in a tone of fatality. ‘ Ye see 
them clouds over there to the west, 'tis always wet when they be 
coming up from there. D’ye see the way the cattle have got 
their backs turned to ut? Yirra, don’t I know a wet day when I 
see wan!” 

“ But, my God!” said I. “ It’s six o’clock and it isn’t wet 
yet!” 

“Wait a while,” he replied, equably, “ it will,” and he put 
up the collar of his coat to prove it. — 

That was my first, my very first, impression of Ireland. 
Here this morning there was not a cloud in the sky, the sun was a 
flaming torch in the heavens, there had not been a drop of rain 
all night, yet in the heart, in the very spirit of James Quin there 
had poured down a veritable deluge. And they would under- 
stand Ireland who talk of a nation of light-hearted men and 
women. I think we must have driven three more miles of our 

journey before I said another word after that. Speaking truth, 
the grayness of it, the endlessness of those walls of mud and 
stone, the passing sight of a roofless cottage, the very soul of its 
past habitation starved and dead within it, they had all com- 
bined to close about me in a dull, impenetrable despair. De- 
spair, I will admit, that was not of my own. I was thinking of 
Clarissa. I could see her gazing forth from the window of her 
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prison, with those dark, Southern eyes of hers, gazing into that 
limitless mist of gray out of which, had a Banshee cried, upon 
my word, I should have felt no surprise. 

Then from thought of her came the sudden wonder to my 
mind—how was I to help her? How, in the name of Heaven, 
set about the liberation of a woman who hugs-to her heart the 
very chains that bind her? And not that obstacle only, but there 
were those two maiden aunts to face. It was then I turned once 
more to Quin. 

“Who are the Miss Fennells who live in Ballysheen?” I 
asked. 

“Is it Miss Mary and her sister, living at Janemount? ” 

“* Are there others?” I inquired. 

“There are not,” said he, “ ’tis enough for one village to be 
havin’ thim two. I wouldn’t drive thim on this carr, not if they 
was to go down on their four knees bended.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Faith, they'd owe me for the job of ut for the rest of their 
lives.” 

“ Are they very poor?” 

“Is ut poor?” he exclaimed. ‘Shure, they haven’t got 
what ’ud cover the palm of me wan hand with silver, an’ they 
dhrive to Lady O’Shea’s at the house on the cliff over, the way 
ye’d think the money was dhropping out av a sack with a hole in 
ut.” 

“* Is it a crime to be poor, then?” I asked. 

“It is not,” said he; “‘ but ’tis a crime to hide ut, the way ye 
can be ashamed of others who are.” 

To meet fatalism and philosophy all in one day! I had 
not done as much in London in a year. But in Ireland, if Nature 
has not given you the one, a divine Providence invests you with 
the other. My friend Townshend, whom I have not met since 
our days together at Oxford, I find is a philosopher to his 

finger-tips.. But his is a philosophy of the beauty of Nature, 
whereby he closes Her hand that she may not present him with 
the gift of fatalism too. 

It was this morning when, finding the sun laughing in at my 
windows, shaming my laziness, I jumped out of bed, dressed and 
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went down into the garden. There was Townshend already be- 
fore me, visiting his rose trees with an open pruning knife in his 
hand. 

“ I thought March——”’ I began. 

He laughed. 

“You're quite right,” said he. ‘“ March for pruning—but 
all the rest of the year for love.” 

I stole a glance at him as he moved to another tree. This 
was the first swift insight I-had received into his philosophy. 
Had he really got the secret of it—had he found Dandy’s unas- 
sailable circle of contentment? One asks one’s self these ques- 
tions in a breath. If in the next breath they are not answered, 
they are gone. Now, in the next breath, the name of Dandy 
haying but recently come into my mind, I lost sight of the spirit 
of his philosophy and began wondering where he was in the 
flesh. From wondering, I asked. 

“On a morning like this,” said Townskend, “ where else 
would you expect?” 

_ I shook my head. 

“Out on the cliffs with Bellwattle.” 

I stared at him. 

“In the name of God,” said I, “‘ who’s that?” 

““'My wife. My name for her is Bellwattle. In a moment 
of exuberant spirits one day, she addressed me as Cruikshank. 
Why? Forno reason. For less reason I returned her the com- 
pliment of Bellwattle. That at least was suggested by her name 
for me. What made her think of Cruikshank is more than I 
can tell you. She hasn’t the faintest conception herself.” 

So I call them Cruikshank and Bellwattle. It seems in some 
odd way to fit in with the quaintness of their philosophy—this 
living to give to Nature in return for what Nature has to be- 
stow on them. 7 

Just before breakfast, then, came Dandy dancing attendance 
on Bellwattle. They had walked four miles. 

She swung up the path from the gate with Dandy at her 
heels, and her step was as light as the morning. I had not even 
known until the night before that my host was married; yet as 
Dandy, seeing me for the first time that day, leapt thrice and 
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was at my knees, she gave me a smile and a cry of good morrow, 
and I felt we had been the best of friends for the better part of 
our lives. 

“* How about breakfast?” said Cruikshank. 

Bellwattle nodded her head violently, waving a bunch of wild 
violets in her hand. I followed them slowly into the house. 
There was something on Dandy’s mind which he had somehow 
or other to express. 

“* Well—what is it?’ I said, and I caught one paw as he 
jumped up, so that he must walk upon his hind legs beside me. 
** What is it?” 

He dragged at his paw until I set it free, and then he told 
me. He raced three times round one flower-bed and twice round ~ 
another, with the sides of his body almost touching the ground, 
so incredible was the speed he made. When that was completed 
he came back and looked up at me with his tongue lolling out. 

“IT understand,” said I. “I can feel it just the same. It’s 
the country.” Whereupon he started racing it all over again. 

Of course, it is the moment that lives; never the hour or 
the day or the year. The moment is the nearest approach to the 
truth in our conception of Eternity. I have gone back in my 
mind since, over my stay at Ballysheen, and, though many a 
meal-time comes back to my memory with pleasure, that first 
breakfast stands out beyond them all. 

The chintz curtains were drawn full back, the window was 
wide open. Marvellously muted by the distance came the tire- 
less music of the sea, which plays upon its gentlest instruments 
when the day is still. From the farmyard over the way the 
strains of yet another orchestra touched at moments on our éars. 
Neither the one nor the other clashed, for Nature chooses her 
instrumentalists, not for what they can do, but for what they 
must. This is not only the secret of harmony, it is the secret of 
all music and all art. 

I sat down at the table facing the window in silence. Upon 
the clean white cloth was placed their set of Worcester-pink, with 
the color of roses, such as we scarce know how to handle upon 
china now. In the middle of it all stood one great bow! of prim- 
roses. 
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The maid came in and placed a basin of porridge before me 
—porridge! Such as I had not eaten for years and years. 

“T'll ask them to let me off this to-morrow,” I said to my- 
self. “ But this being my first day, ’twere better manners to take 
it now and say nothing.” Therefore, I took it; and what is 
more, I am glad I said nothing. When I looked up out of the 
window again, that basin was empty. 

Half way through breakfast, Cruikshank suddenly looked 
up. He directed his gaze at me. 

“What was that about the Miss Fennells?” said he. 

For a moment I felt confusion in my cheeks. The barest in- 
stant it lasted, and then was gone; yet in that very instant Bell- 
wattle’s eyes had sought my face. When a woman has instinct— 
and when has she not ?—her heart has seen long before her eyes 
are warned of it. The abruptness of her husband’s question had 
presupposed confusion in both of us, wherefore, while I was con- 
fused, her eyes were ready to my face to find it. I would swear 
Cruikshank were a jznorant of it as a helpless babe, for when 
he had waited but a second for my answer, he began again. 

“That letter you wrote me,” said he. ‘“ When you 
asked——_” 

““Of course—I know—and in the postscript I wanted to 
know if they lived here.” 

“ That’s it.” 

I made an effort to let him leave it at that. 

*‘ All your eggs come from the farm, I suppose?” I haz- 
arded. 

“Yes; he won’t let me keep chickens; they tear up the gar- 
den,” said Bellwattle. ‘‘ Bless their hearts—I think those little 
chickens—the tiny little yellow things——” The thought of 
them overwhelmed her. 

Words failed, as they often did with her. She begged to be 
allowed to keep them next year; but Cruikshank shook his head. 

“‘ What was it you wanted to find out about the Miss Fen- 
nells?” he asked. His mind had clung tenaciously to its 
subject. 

“‘ Merely that I wanted to know if they lived here. I had 
heard them mentioned.” 
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“‘ They live at a house called Janemount,” said Bellwattle. 
 T’ll show it to you after breakfast.” . 


CHAPTER VI 


In an affair of this kind it is best to keep one’s own counsel. 
I find it necessary to warn myself in this fashion, for it has ever 
been that women have found an easy prey in me. I know, more- 
over, that Bellwattle is already curious of my confusion at 
breakfast. What she thinks it would be impossible to say; but 
that she has finally made up her mind about it, of that I am 
certain. Such a child of Nature as she is must have instinct alive 
in her to her finger-tips. 

Doubtless, she imagines I am in love. Without the shadow 
of a doubt, she believes a woman to be in some way concerned. 
For here it is that women think more elementally, more simply 
and, therefore, nearer to the truth than their brothers. There is 
nothing that a lonely man can do, but what a woman will trace 
therein the influence of her sex. And it is damnable to have to 

admit it, but she is right. 

: Now with Cruikshank, whose mind is forever working in 
complicated theories about the grafting of roses and who, in his 
day at Oxford, was thought well of as a mathematician, with 
him and his highly elaborated intelligence, I know that I could 
trust myself all day. I might lead him a thousand times in the 
direction of Clarissa’s prison, and he would never adjust the 
facts to a definite assumption of my behavior. It would not be 
so with Bellwattle. 

As I left them after breakfast in the morning-room, Cruik- 
shank said to me, “ You know, I’m glad you thought of coming 
over for the fishing. From something I heard yesterday I be- 
lieve we’re going to have some fish up the stream after all.” 

I echoed most heartily that I was glad of it, and I left the 
room. But outside the door I stopped. There was a broad 
passage leading down to the hall door which stood wide open, 
and through a break in the trees, where stretched in the distance 
a sea of emerald, there stood the blood brown sail of a Kerry 
fishing-boat. I stopped to watch it, flapping its wings in an idle 
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breeze like a tortoise-shell butterfly in a green meadow. Then, 
as I suppose, thinking I had departed ener, I heard Bell- 
wattle’s voice within the room. 

“I like him very much,” said she, for which silently I 
thanked her from the bottom of my heart. ‘“ But,” she added, 
“ what a pity he’s so ugly.” 

Now, if there be those who do not follow from this how I 
knew that she had connected me at once in her mind with the 
mystery of some woman, I must leave it unexplained for the ben- 
efit of those who do. To give it words were to tangle it a thou- 
sand times. It is far too dainty for that. 

I walked on then out into the garden, wandering up this 
path, down that. Everywhere there were those little sticks, 
neatly written on, marking the spots where seeds were in the 
earth. 

And then it suddenly occurred to me how strange it was, how 
dearly does all humanity cling to life; for whereas in God’s Acre 
the little slips of wood mark out the places where the dead lie 
buried, it is not so with man. In that little acre which, with such 
simple vanity, he calls his own, his garden, a man will plant 
his tiny slips of wood to mark the spot where life is hidden for 
a while; hidden, only to come forth and blossom for his happi- 
ness. When, then, I had thought so far as that, there came with 
a rush into my mind the words in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, 
“ There are no dead,” and suddenly I saw it all. 

The body of a man holds a seed. Through life it ripens, 
as all seeds do. Then, when the sun has parched it dry and you 
would say “‘ there is no life in it”; then comes the hand of God 
to lay it in the earth once more that it may flower again. . . 


CHAPTER VII 


BALLYSHEEN is one of those little villages, tucked in between 
high headlands, that lie along the south coast of Ireland. A 
Protestant rector, a parish priest and his ‘curate shepherd the 
two or three hundred souls of which it is composed. 

There is one street—so called—lined with those white or 
pink-washed cottages, all one storey in height, which are peculiar 
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to that corner of the world. For the most part they are occupied 
by fishermen; though here, there is Quin the baker, there, Foley 
the provision merchant and, distributed in other cottages down 
the street, you will find Linehan the cobbler, Tierney the town 
councillor and plumber, O’Shaughnessey the butcher, and last of 
all, achieving distinction by its proportions, the two-storeyed edi- 
fice belonging to the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Besides, and beyond the centre of this hive of activity, there 
are three lanes, all combining to meet toward that road which 
has been built up the side of the cliff and which, when at length 
necessity ceases for it to continue, dwindles into a winding cliff 
path that leads on and away to the wild headlands. 

The few better-class houses, occupied by summer residents, 
or those who of necessity are compelled to live there the whole - 
year round, are to be found variously situated. There is no 
fashionable quarter in Ballysheen. If you were to divide it up 
into quarters you might lose sight of it altogether. My friend 
Cruikshank lives in a house hidden away in a nest of tre«? that 
cluster round the Protestant church. Janemount, on ti:. other 
hand, belonging to the Miss Fennells, is away on the very brow 
of the cliff road, just at that point where it tires of magnificence 
and becomes a little rambling path. 

Apart then from the cottages and houses of better class, 
there are the Roman Catholic chapel, the Protestant church, the 
schools, the post-offiice—which is an ordinary cottage with two 
holes in it, one where you buy stamps, the other where you post 
letters—there is the lifeboat house and the court house, the lat- 
ter used mostly by the butcher, and last of all, there is that record 
of forty years’ stern and persistent agitation, the pier. Like a 
breakwater, it runs out some thirty yards or so into the sea, lock- 
ing in a little strip of water where the fishing-boats lie at rest. 
For forty years they agitated for its construction and when, 
after a year’s labor, the last block of cement was laid, the fisher- 
men turned and looked into each other’s faces. 

“Shure, what in the name of God do we want a pier for?” 
they said. “ If they’d had the sinse to buy us a few boats! ” 

But no one yet who has provided for Ireland has ever had 
the “sinse.” Sense in fact is not the quality that is required. 
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One ounce of heart would do more for Ireland than a whole 
bushel load of sense. And the one man who had it, lost it to a 
woman! Is not that ever the way? 

This then is Ballysheen. I feel I have discharged a duty in 
describing it, however poorly. In the first ten minutes as I 
walked with Beliwattle towards the Miss Fennells’ house, I was 
able to absorb it all, to realize at the same time that I knew 
nothing whatever about it. 

It is ever the people one must know; seldom the place. I 
made the acquaintance of three of them that morning. It was 
as we took the broad lane which connects the church road with 
that leading to the cliff, that we saw the figure of a man ap- 
proaching us. At such distance he would have been undistin- 
guishable to me, but Bellwattle knew him at once. 

“* Let’s turn and go the other way through the village,” said 
she. 

I asked her why. 

“Here comes General Ffrench. He’s a most terrible bore. 
Directly he sees I’m with a visitor—a stranger—he’ll want to be 
introduced. He’ll force us to stop and speak to him.” 

“* As you like,” said I, but I was disappointed. I was not sure 
that anybody could bore me there. ‘‘ What sort of a dog is that 
he has with him?” I added. It was a hazard, but it was my 
only chance. 

“Is Pepper with him?” said she. 

“If that black Aberdeen is Pepper—” said I. 

I heard no more about turning back. She just told me to 
come along and I went. As we decreased the distance between 
us, Dandy began a-pricking of his ears. 

I pointed to him as his tail set erect. 

“I don’t expect we shall be bored,” said I. 

She stooped down to take hold of Dandy’s collar. 

“P’raps they'll fight.” 

I shook my head. This was the first I was to see of Bell- 
wattle in her moments of maternal fussiness. Where any ani- 
mals, birds or insects are concerned, she becomes like a hen with 
a brood of chickens. Cruikshank tells me that when first he took 
her abroad, she shuddered and winced at every animal in the 
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streets. Whenever she saw a horse whose harness chafed a 
sore on its back, she bit her lip and clutched his arm. 

“You mustn’t look at them,” said he. 

“‘T can’t help it,” she replied. ‘I find myself looking out 
for them because I know they’re there.” 

At last he gave it up in despair. There was no curing her. 

“I suppose women must suffer,” he concluded, as he told 
the little incident to me. 

“If one might only say that of men,”’ said I. 

“* And who is this General Ffrench?” I asked, as we walked 
along to meet him. “ What regiments did he command? ” 

“* Oh—he was only a Surgeon-General,” said she. 

“Then why not give him his proper title?” 

“Not one of us has the courdge, besides you forget the— 
the whatever-you-call-it that we get out of it. It’s not only 
what he calls himself, it’s what we want to call him. We should 
be very unhappy if we couldn’t say—General F french.” 

I bent my head in comprehension, just catching the twinkle 
in her eye. 

‘* Am I to begin to understand Ireland from that?” I asked. 

“‘I wouldn’t begin, if I were you,” said she. 

And then she told me more about him, how he lived with 
his widowed sister, combining his pension with the fragile income 
her husband had left to her; how she, too, cultivated a garden, 
but one whose produce was designed to bring them in a steady, 
but scarce-appreciable profit through the summer months. 

“‘ She sends round a little girl,” said Bellwattle, “‘ who has 
a bunch of flowers in one hand which she holds—conscupiously 
do you call it?” 

I nodded—what does a word matter one way or another? 
Language was a precious thing once when the few knew how to 
use it. 

‘““ Which she holds conscupiously in front of her. In the 
other, behind her back, she carries a basket of vegetables, peas 
and so on. She comes to the back door, and when it is opened 
she thrusts forward the flowers. ‘These are from Mrs. Quig- 
ley,’ she says, and then comes the hand with the basket of peas 
from behind her back.” 
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“Therefore having taken the flowers,” said I-—— 
“Well naturally,” said Bellwattle; “I wouldn’t mind if I 
had to praise her for her peas, because they're really splendid. 
But one dare not mention them. They’ve been paid for. So I 
have to thank her for the flowers which are given, and they’re 
nothing to what Cruikshank grows.” 

“ Cruikshank grows the most beautiful flowers in the world,” 
said I. 3 

She looked at me out of the corner of one eye, which is her 
habit, always fearing that one has contrived to deceive her. If 
ever she finds that I have misled her in the use of that 
word—conspicuously—can I hope to regain her confidence then? 
But were women unable to forgive, where should we be? 
And not that only, but what would there be left for women 
to do? ' ; 

The next moment, General Ffrench was bearing down upon 
us. Already he had raised his hat, in much the same fashion as 
you lift a lid from off a saucepan and, holding it there above his 
head, he came forward with the other hand stretched out and 
‘a weather eye upon me. Bellwattle knew her man. There was 
no getting away from this. 

But, the moment I was introduced, she turned her attentions 
to Pepper. Out of the corner of my eye, I saw her formally in- 
troducing Dandy. 

“Pepper,” I heard her say, “this is Dandy,” and they 
both glared at each other like two nations at war. 

“You'll find this a quiet little spot,” the General was saying 
to me, “a bit too quiet—eh—after London.” It sounded to me 
like comparing Chicago to an oasis in the desert. ‘I find my- 
self,” he went on, “ that it’s too quiet sometimes—just a bit too 
quiet. I like the hum of the traffic—the hum—eh—that’s what 
it was like when I was in London thirty years ago—sounded 
just like a hum.” 

“It has been called that,” said I. 

“It has? Well—I’m not surprised. I go to Dublin myself 
occasionally—just to see how the world’s wagging. It’s a 
change after this. I always say to my sister, Mrs. Quigley—you 
must come down and see us—I always say to her that the danger 
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of a place like this is that you get in a groove. Fatal thing, you 
know—fatal thing—a groove.” 

“IT don’t think you need fear that,” said I, “if you go to 
Dublin every year.” 

“Well, I don’t go every year, not regularly; it’s an expensive 
place you know—Dublin—there are such a crowd of things to 
be seen, such a number of things to be done, and they all cost 
money. I was up there the time the old Queen came over—fine 
reception we gave her too—fine reception. I remember it as 
if it were yesterday.” 

At this point he suddenly assumed that terrible attitude of 
the raconteur. I felt Bellwattle’s hand tugging gently at my 
coat. 

“I beg your pardon, General Ffrench,” said I, and then I 
turned to her. “ Are we keeping you?” I asked. 

“I think I’d better be getting on,” said she. 

“Tell me that another time then, will you?” I suggested. 
“I’ve often wanted to know what sort of a reception she really 
did get.” 

“Thank you,” said Bellwattle, when we had passed out of 
hearing. 

“Thank you,” said I. ‘‘ Now tell me, has he ever been to 
Dublin since he gave the old Queen that magnificent reception? ” 

“* Never.” 

I looked back at his retreating figure. He was striding it 
nobly. Every action, every movement had in them the rigid dis- 
cipline of the Service. Each simple thing he did was in time to 
the upward wave of the drum-stick. He then was one of the 
three I met that morning. 

The other two were the Miss Fennells, the two maiden aunts 
whose existence I had first heard of in that far-away restaurant 
which seems to me now at the furthermost end of the earth. 

When Bellwattle touched my arm and said—‘ The Miss 
Fennells ”—I felt the pulses quicken which evenly had been 
beating in me. The whole of that story then came back as 
though I had just heard it. The sound of the violins crept into 
my ears. I could hear the clatter of plates, see the faces of 
those two, that man and that woman, as they sat together drink- 
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ing their coffee. His barking laugh shouted suddenly at me out 
of the past; but last of all, Clarissa, in her gown of canary- 
colored satin. 

And then I knew how, until that moment, it had never truly 
been real. I had dreamed it all until then; it had only been a 
story. But now these two prim figures, in costumes too extrava- 
gant to describe, the mere sight of them had made the story come 
true, had turned the dream into reality, and I began a-wondering 
why I had ever set out about the business at all. 

I think Bellwattle must have been watching me, for sud- 
denly she said— 

“Would you rather we didn’t stop and talk to them?” 

How do women know these things? She had taken it from 
my mind before my thoughts had found it. In another instant, 
had she not spoken, it would have been a conscious idea. I 
should have preferred not to have been introduced to them that 
morning. Then she put her question and, human nature being 
as it is, I said, “‘ Oh no—by all means, let us stop. I want to 
meet them.” 

Whereupon, in the next moment, there was made the second 
stage in my erratic journey. I was introduced in all solemnity 
to Miss Mary and Miss Teresa Fennell. 

It is a distressing fact, when you come to describe a woman, 
to find that you know nothing whatever of the character of those 
garments which go to make her what she is. A hat or a bonnet 
mean but little—but little, unless you can trim them. The bon- 
net then which was worn by Miss Mary, the hat by Miss Teresa, 
must remain without description, for to trim them is absolutely 
beyond me. I can only tell of the little thought that occurred 
to my mind as I noticed them—the thought that the bonnet of 
Miss Mary was a gentle concession of years to the hat of Miss 
Teresa. There is hope left in a hat, even if it only exists in 
the mind of the head that wears it. God alone can tell what 
hopes lie buried beneath a bonnet; no man, I swear, could ever 
know. 

The Miss Fennells, therefore, must describe themselves. 
Miss Teresa with her wealth of ruddy brown hair, her discreet 
allusions to the age at which a woman is at her best, her 
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pathetic little memories of the past, all of which go to prove that 
she cannot be more than thirty-seven, notwithstanding these ob- 
vious characteristics, Miss Teresa eludes me. Neither can I any 
the more describe Miss Mary. 

It is personal bias that stands in my way. I think of their 
cruelty to Clarissa, and I can judge them from no other stand- 
point. It is as well then to leave it alone. Only the far-reaching 
and all-comprehensive eye can judge. I was prejudiced before I 
met them. 

It was as I listened to Miss Mary, whose words hurry from 
her lips and remind me, in their simple anxiety to get out of 
her mouth, of children tumbling out of school, it was as I lis- 
tened to her that I heard Bellwattle say to Miss Teresa 

“* How is your invalid to-day?” 

In a moment my hearing was alert, but the languid reply 
of Miss Teresa did not satisfy me. 

“Much about the same,” she answered. 

I was not content to let it go at that. With proper sym- 
pathy, I inquired of Miss Mary. 

“You have an invalid in your house?” said I. 

“* Poor child—we have indeed,” replied she. “Tis her eyes ' 
are very weak.” 

“Ts the doctor attending her?” 

“* Well—the doctor here is not. She’s after seeing a doctor 
in London and ’tis his instructions now that she’s following.” 

“In what way are her eyes weak?” I asked, and I looked 
directly in her face. : 

With no intention to depreciate human nature, I say all 
men and women are liars, and with one striking difference be- 
tween. Women are successful. With the utmost ease in the 
world, Miss Mary told me of this lovely child to whom her 
nephew was engaged to be married. With the most dexterous 
imagination she described how Clarissa’s ailment compelled her 
to be confined to the house in semi-darkness. How lovingly they 
cared for her and tended her—well, “ it is not difficult for you 
to suppose,” said she. 

“It is not,” said I, “ But surely,” I added, “it must be 
bad for her to have no exercise.” 
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Oh—there were evenings, of course, when they took her 
out—just for a little walk along the cliffs. Even then they had 
to protect her eyes. The doctor in London had said she could 
not stand the light. 

“* What, light at night?” said I. 

Miss Teresa touched Miss Mary’s arm. 

“Have you got the letters?” she asked. There was no 
hurry about it. It was said quite gently; but it served its pur- 
pose. My question was never answered. The next moment 
they were continuing their way to the post-office. Bellwattle 
and I were left alone to the pursuit of our destination. 

“Do you want to see where they live, now you’ve met 
them?” she asked. 

“We might as well go that way,” I replied. “It leads to 
the walk round the cliffs, doesn’t it?” 

She nodded and we walked on. 

I knew the house, long before she stopped and pointed it out 
to me. It was just the prison, just the cage I had imagined it 
to be. Ina little plot of land on the cliff’s edge it stood, looking 
out across the wide and lonely bay of Ballysheen. The sun was 
shining then, but I knew what it must be like on a lightless day. 
There was no garden, and the shrubs that partly surrounded the 
house were bent with the south-west wind. They looked like old 
witches stooping in the grass to gather simples. No creeper 
grew upon the walls. It was all a cold gray stone, and the 
windows stared and stared as though they ached with endless 
looking out to sea. Even with that sun burning in the sky, the 
water was not blue. I thought of the colors which must still be 
living, burning in the eyes of that little prisoner behind those 
walls, and with an effort I kept my exclamation to myself. 

“ Shall we go on?” said Bellwattle. 

I acquiesced, but just as we were about to turn away, I saw 
the curtains in an upper window move. For one instant they 
were pulled aside and a face that surprised me with its paleness 
peeped out. 

I stopped, waiting to see more, hoping: that I should really 
behold Clarissa for the first time and then, as the curtains fell 
together again, I turned to look at Bellwattle and found her 
watching me. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


AT the bottom of the garden, I sat out under the hedge of 
nut trees this afternoon and did my best to formulate a plan of 
action. Dandy sat on the ground before me, staring up into 
my face. He knew I was thinking deeply and, though he would 
not have disturbed me for the world, I saw that he was offering 
me his assistance. It consists of a rapt and undivided attention 
while I speak aloud whatever comes first into my head. There 
are but few occasions when I refuse his offer. I accepted it then. 

“This requires strenuous concentration,” said I, whereupon 
I began to let my eyes wander up the garden to where Cruik- 
shank was seeing to his raspberry canes. 

He really should have been called Adam. Cruikshank is 
no proper name for him. For that matter, she might with bet- 
ter reason have been called Eve. They are just a man and 
woman in a garden and, so far as I know, there is no tree within 
its high stone walls, the fruit of which they may not touch. It 
would have saved a deal of trouble had the garden of Eden been 
like this. 

As I looked back, I caught Dandy’s eye. It was reminding 
me that I was letting concentration go with the wind. That 
wind always springs up when I attempt anything in the nature of . 
concentration. I know so well the tune of it. So sure as I set 
my mind to some definite contemplation, it plays the prettiest of 
fancies in my ears. 

“Well, then,” said I, with an effort, “‘ what’s to be done? 
There are a thousand difficulties. First of all, she is never alone, 
except in that little cage of hers with its drab white muslin cur- 
tains. If we meet her on the cliffs at night, there are the Miss 
Fennells guarding her with their escort. There is no possibility 
of seeing her in the house. But last of all ” and here I bent 
down, looking Dandy squarely in the eyes—‘ what right have 
we to interfere when the God of a Thousand Circumstances 
makes up His mind to break a woman’s heart?” 

Now Dandy knows nothing of the God of a Thousand Cir- 
cumstances, The only God he honors is that of Chance, where- 
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fore and on_that score he answered my question as best he 
could. There was a sudden rustling in the long grass under the 
nut trees, whereat he pricked his ears and all his body stiffened 
to the sound. The next instant a large rat crept out of the 
bushes, and Dandy was after him. I made no objection. He 
never catches them. For a few minutes he rushes wildly in many 
directions, digs up innumerable things that have nothing what- 
ever to do with it, and behaves generally as though life were a 
whirlwind, of which he is the centre and all-important force. 
After that, he comes back quietly once more to me, and sit- 
ting down says— 

“I might have caught him. I got very near. I don’t often 
miss them like that. I was really too clever for him; that’s how 
he got away.” 

Then a scarlet tongue comes out and he licks his lips. It 
proves conclusively to me how near he did get. He always does; 
that is why I raise no objections. It puts him in excellent mood, 
and, I imagine, has a way of teaching the rat that fitness is a 
quality never to be despised in this world. 

I waited on this occasion till it was quite over. Then Dandy 
came back and told me all about it, right through, without any 
variation, even to the licking of the lips. 

““So that’s your answer,” said I. “ Have no truck with 
the God of Circumstance. Follow the God of Chance.” 

It was the best advice he could have given me. Adventure 
makes a man of one. I had set forth upon mine and there was 
no sense in turning back because I had come to a passage at 
arms with difficulty in the very first stage of the journey. Here 
was this child, friendless, at the mercy of two gaolers in whose 
possession were all the bolts of prejudice wherewith tc keep her 
locked away. There was no appealing to the kindlier nature of 
the two Miss Fennells. There was no telling them the truth of 
that nephew on whom all their hopes were centred. Then how 
to prove to this little prisoner that she had a friend waiting out- 
side the walls of her fortress, ready to help her, if she would 
but accept help, ready to save her from herself and all the 
relentless consequences of the step she was about to take? How 
to prove to her that she had need of a friend at all? Would she 
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believe it? Would she ever take the word of an utter stranger 
against the promises of the man she loved? Not if I had any 
knowledge of women at all. 

* But plain knowledge never won or lost an adventure yet,” 
said I, and Dandy looked up with a vast amount of appreciation 
into my face. He entirely agreed with me there. “ We must 
write to her,” I went on. ‘“ Contrive to meet her one of these 
nights on the cliffs—give her the letter, make some effort to see 
her alone and tell her—tell her everything—tell her to go back 
to her blue skies and her sunshine where she can bury those 
black grave cloths, the garments of a civilized community, and 
take out her gown of canary-colored satin once more.”’ 

Having made up our minds to this, we went into the house 
and began the inditing of a letter to Clarissa. It was at this 
point that Dandy lost interest. He will give me the full of his 
attention so long as I talk to him; but it is more than he can 
stand when I take up a pen and, except for the scratching of it on 
the paper, sit in silence at my table. The sound of scratching, to 
begin with, annoys him; then, again, although he has tried, he 
cannot understand one word of what I write. On these occa- 
sions, he wanders aimlessly round the room, coming back at 
intervals to my chair to try and catch my eye. Failing many 
times in this, he at last throws himself in despair upon the hearth- 
rug where, lying with his nose between his two fore-paws, he day- 
dreams—dreams of past adventures in which he figures as the 
hero, and I, if indeed I appear in them at all, am just a super 
on an over-crowded stage. He behaved no differently this morn- 
ing, except that as I sat down and dipped my pen in the ink, he 
yawned. He had never done that before. I took no notice. I 
wrote my letter. Here is what I said: 

“‘ CLARISSA,—I know your eyes are not bad. I know all 
about it. I have seen him in London and I want to tell you 
something. Can you manage to meet me one evening round the 
cliffs? Try and think how you can arrange it. I must see you 
alone.” 

I did not sign it because I had determined that if it were 
to be delivered at all, it must be with my own hands. . But how? 
It had all the difficulties attached to it as I remember having 
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experienced when I was a boy at school. At church where we 
went every Sunday, there attended also a neighboring school of 
girls. It was my fortune that one of them should catch my eye. 
From Sunday to Sunday those glances continued, till at last 
they held a smile. She smiled at me. I could hardly believe it to 
be true. Again I looked and again she smiled. Then I remem- 
ber how I tore from my hymn-book that page containing the 
hymn: 
“Can a woman’s tender care 

Cease toward the child she bare? 

Yes, she may forgetful be, 

Yet will I remember thee.” 


And in the fulness of my heart, believing it to convey all my sen- 
timents far better than I could ever have expressed them my- 
self, I marked the last line deeply with pencil, meaning to give 
it her at the very first opportunity. But how? I have never 
found out to this day. Shall I ever find out the way to give 
this letter to Clarissa? 


CHAPTER IX 


A LITTLE comedy was played here yesterday, here in the 
garden—in our garden. I call it ours for, as the days go by in 
the company of Cruikshank and his Bellwattle, there grows more 
and more into my mind the belief that theirs is the only way of 
living. Wherefore, in my vainest imaginings, I share the gar- 
den with them, calling it ours to give a flavor of reality to the 
conceit. ie LO 

I was not present when this little play was enacted, nor in- 
deed should I have perceived the full comedy of it had I been 
there. Bellwattle, Dandy and I were away round the first head 
of the cliffs where the gulls were wheeling, forever wheeling, up 
against the wind. 

Cruikshank told us about it afterwards. He was working, 
it appears, in the garden—when, indeed, is he not? There is 
so much for a gardener to be doing at this time of the year; 
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indeed, there is so much for him to be doing that I come to 
think he is one of the busiest men I know. 

“* The earth is a bed,” Cruikshank said to me once, “ that 
always needs making.” 

I suppose he is right. The princesses who sleep there till the 
morning of summer calls them to get up, show all the tenderness 
of flesh that betokens a real princess. Their beds must be made 
every day. One pea beneath innumerable mattresses would 
bruise their delicate skins. What wonderful employment, then, 
to be master of the bed-chamber, mistress of the robes, 
comptroller of the household—all rolled into one—and this to 
princesses whom you believe to be the most beautiful in the 
world. 

Cruikshank, therefore, was making the beds, shaking the 
coverlet of earth so lightly as never to disturb the sleepers be- 
neath. It was while he was working, he said, that he became 
aware of the approach of General Ffrench. The old gentleman 
came up the little drive from the gate that opens on to the road. 
He was walking timidly, as though he knew that at such a time 
in the morning it were an intrusion to visit one’s friends. Much 
of-that military bearing of his was gone. His shoulders were 
bent and his head thrust forward as he glanced suspiciously 
about him. ‘ 

For a while Cruikshank watched him unperceived; then, 
when at length the old gentleman saw he was observed, he tried 
to straighten himself, to bring into his appearance that heartiness 
of manner characteristic of his whole bearing as a soldier. 

“Good morning, good morning! ” said he. 

“Good morning,” replied Cruikshank, adding an oath of 
annoyance below his breath as he went on working. These 
morning visits were very frequent affairs, and I suppose even 
gardeners object to interruption in their work. 

“I just came up,” said the old gentleman, “to have a talk 
with your friend—let me see, did I catch his name rightly the 
other day?” 

“* Bellairs,” said Cruikshank, shortly. I can guess how he 
said it. There is that suggestion about his manner when he is 
making his beds that you might expect to find in any master of a 
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bed-chamber. He moves, as it were, with a finger to his lips, as 
though he feared the faintest disturbance to the sleep of his 
princesses. When he consents to speech it is abrupt, and un- 
comfortably discouraging. The General, I can imagine, how- 
ever, is not built of that fine fibre which can appreciate it. 

“Oh, yes! Bellairs!”’ said he, overjoyed to find that his 
memory still served him well: ‘“ I just came up to have a talk 
with him. He was interested the other day in hearing that I 
was up in Dublin when we received the old Queen.” 

“ He’s out,” said Cruikshank. ‘‘ You'll find him round the 
cliffs with my wife.” 

Doubtless Cruikshank hoped that that would make an end 
of the matter. But he knows nothing of human beings, young or 
old. I could have told him differently. I know the type so well. 
My own father is one of them. His resources for wasting time 
are infinite. No doubt the same could be said of me. I am a 
lazy devil. But at least it is my own time I waste. With such 
men as my father and General Ffrench their sin is that they 
waste the precious time of others. 

To be told, then, that I was out, to be given careful 
instructions as to where I was, had no power to move the old 
gentleman one step upon the journey to find me. He was out 
upon that war-path which all garrulous old men pursue. It 
mattered but little to him who was his victim. And besides all 
that, it was Cruikshank really whom he wanted to see; where- 
fore, altering his position from one foot to the other, he began 
again on another score. 

For how long he dragged the weight of the conversation 
from one point to another I do not know. It must have been 
entirely by his own exertions. I can conceive the sort of help 
that Cruikshank would give him. ~He brought it at last, how- 
ever, to the subject he desired. He spoke of the forcing of 
plants and then the forcing of fruits. He spoke quite eloquently, 
Cruikshank told us, but there was a strain of nervousness in all 
that he said which even my gardener, my comptroller of the 
household, was constrained to notice. 

“T felt,” said Cruikshank to us afterwards, “ as if something 
were coming.” 
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He was quite right. Something did come. Out of the depths 
of his side pockets the old gentleman produced four partially 
ripe tomatoes. 

* Well, you don’t believe in forcing,” said he; “‘ but what do 
you think of these? We forced these in our little green-house. 
Quite a number of them.” And he handed the whole lot into 
Cruikshank’s hands. 

“* But why did you pick them before they were ripe?” 

“Oh, they'll ripen,” said he, easily; “you put them in a 
warm room in the window where they'll catch the sun. You'll 
be able to eat them in less than a week.” 

Now, there was a delicacy of insinuation about all this, far 
more delicate and subtle than the little girl with the basket of 
vegetables in one hand and a gift of flowers in the other. Those 
tomatoes were the property of Mrs. Quigley. Was this a pres- 
ent from her? Was he meant to keep them and ripen and eat 
them? Was he to buy them, giving the money for their pur- 
chase then and there? What, in the name of Heaven, was he 
to do? 

Cruikshank is no hand at these delicate situations. He just 
stood, so he told us, with his hands full of tomatoes, as much at 
a loss for action as he was for words. 

“They seem very good,” said he, at last, “ but isn’t it a 
pity to have picked them before they were quite ripe?” And 
then he was for handing them back, for getting rid of them as 
quickly as he could. 

But the old gentleman was far too wary for that. He took 
a step backwards. He even went so far as to thrust his hands 
deep into his pockets. 

“No, no, you keep them,” said he, “ put ’em in a window, 
they'll ripen. But don’t say anything to my sister about them. 
She agrees with you. She doesn’t like 'em picked before they’re 
ripe. Don’t say anything to her. I only saw them this morning, 
and knowing you’d got a visitor I thought they might be just a 
littl—-you know—dainty. You don’t get tomatoes, not fresh 
like those, at this time of the year.” 

And then, standing back yet another step, his head on one 
side regarding the magnificence of his gift, he paused, 
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“How much did you give him for them?” we asked, when 
he had told us so far. 

“My God!” said Cruikshank. “I didn’t give him any- 
thing. He'd brought them as a gift. I suppose he’d stolen them 
out of his sister’s hot-house, but I couldn’t refuse them on that 
score. It would have offended him still more if I’d offered him 
payment.” 

I picked up one of the tomatoes that was lying on the table. 
It was as hard as a bullet. 

“What a pity it is,” said I, “ that you don’t study human 
nature. He was badly in need of some money.” 

“He’s run out of cartridges,” said Bellwattle. “I’m very 
glad you didn’t give him anything. Now he can’t shoot the 
rabbits down in Power’s field.” 

“Ts he as poor as that?” I asked. 

“Lord, yes,” said Cruikshank. ‘I’ve known him save 
up his last cartridge for days.” 

“TI expect that’s it, then,” said I. ‘“‘ He’s run out of cart- 
ridges.” 

Bellwattle put her arm round Cruikshank’s neck. 

“'You’ve saved twelve little bunny rabbits,” said she. 

“But I haven't,” he replied. “I can see it now. When 
he was going, he stopped just before he got to the gate and 
called out that he was going to the post. 

*** Can you lend me a shilling?’ he said; ‘ I’ve forgotten my 
purse.’ ”’ 

“* And you lent it to him!” cried Bellwattle. 

Cruikshank nodded his head. 

“You'd better count that given,” said I. “ It was the price 
of the tomatoes.” 
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HAPTER X 


CrARIssA has got my letter! But that is not all. I deliv- 
ered it myself. I have met Clarissa, have talked with her, have 
passed that third stage in my journey which an odd week or so 
ago I would not have credited as possible. 

Oh, but you will laugh when you hear the little that I said 
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to her—the little indeed that she said to me. Yet it is the be- 
ginning. She still has my letter to read. I find myself gazing 
into distances which I never knew of, seeking for the answer 
she will give. 

It came about much as I had expected; more easily, too, for 
the matter of that. And the longer I keep my secret to myself, 
the more confident am I that Bellwattle knows all about it. Does 
she speak to her husband, I wonder? Somehow I think not. 
The days go by. The hope of fish in the river becomes more 
and more remote. Cruikshank works on solemnly in his garden 
and never says a word to me questioning why I remain. Per- 
haps that is because she has told him. Yet is he ever actor 
enough to keep it so stubbornly to himself? He may be. Pos- 
sibly I do not know the nature of these gardeners. There may 
be depths in Cruikshank’s mind which I have never fathomed. 

Whether that be the case or no, Bellwattle guesses. I am 
quite sure of that. A thousand times I have been so eager to 
know the nature of her guessing that I have well-nigh told her 
all. It has been on the end of my tongue when a sudden timidity 
has caught it back. And now that I have met Clarissa, the timid- 
ity isno less. It is more. 

Three nights in succession, Bellwattle and I have been out 
in a fruitless search upon the cliffs. Not a soul have we seen. I 
have even begun to wonder whether the Miss Fennells were 
made suspicious by the questions I had asked, for on each occa- 
sion a light was shining in Clarissa’s room and not a sign of 
movement came from within the house. 

_ “T thought,” said Bellwattle, on the third evening, “I 
thought the Miss Fennells said they took their invalid out for a 
walk when it was dark.” 

I did not look at her. I knew she was looking at me. 

“So they said,” I replied. 

“I’m rather curious to see that invalid,” she went on; “ they 
say in the village here that she’s not an invalid at all.” 

“* What then?” I asked. 

“* Oh—all sorts of stories. Tierney told me the other day— 
Tierney is our town-councillor and plumber. As a human being 
he lets the drains get into disorder—as a town-councillor he 
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gives himself the contract to see to them, and as a plumber he 
partly puts them right. You ought to meet him. But he told 
me that she was a black from the West Indies.” 

“How did he know that?” I asked, quickly, and the next 
moment I saw how my words must imply knowledge to ker. 

“He doesn’t know it,” said she. ‘ Why should he? Isn’t 
it when people don’t know things that they talk about them? ” 

I laughed. If she applies that little piece of wisdom to me 
who say nothing, can there be any doubt but that she guesses at 
the truth? 

“‘ But what makes your friend Tierney suppose anything so 
extravagant as a black from the West Indies?” I asked. 

She raised her eyebrows, which, in its way, is just as ex- 
pressive as shrugging one’s shoulders. 

“T think the Miss Fennells have given it out that she comes 
from America, and if you think of the veil she wears always 
and the fact that no one in Ballysheen has ever seen her face, 
you’ve got enough to make people in a small Irish village say 
far more extravagant things than that. Mind you, I don’t be- 
lieve what Tierney says. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised to find 
that she is beautiful.” 

That very nearly drew me; but not quite. I know she is 
beautiful. Not because I have that young man’s word for it. 
I see her beautiful, as that type nearly always is. Every time 
the name Clarissa finds its way into my thoughts, there creeps in 
with it a picture which eludes all description of outline. I see 
a dim vision of deep dark eyes set in that faint blue-white—the 
white of old china he called it. God knows I thank him for noth- 
ing, unless it be for that. She has an olive skin, so tenderly 
touched with those southern suns that ivory might match it. 
Her mouth is sad, for when the God of a Thousand Circum- 
stances takes a woman in His grasp, He lets fall two drops of 
sorrow in her eyes and moulds her lips to His own making. 
Then her hair I know is black; but in the blackness of it I can 
see a light of brown as though it once had caught a sun ray in 
its net and caged it there forever. 

More clear a vision than this, the picture of Clarissa denies 
me. I shall know her no better when I see her face than I 
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know her already now; yet something dreads me to think of that 
first moment when she removes her veil. The dread is not that 
I shall see her. The look in that little nursery maid’s eyes, in 
many another woman’s face as well, comes quickly into my mind 
and I know it is the dread that she will see me. 

Is it from such men as I that women take advice? Some- 
times I am afraid she will not listen to me, that she will never go 
back to her sunny islands; that she will let herself be taken into 
the heart of that underworld where her lover has the substance 
of his being, and there will be a still deeper sorrow, a greater 
trouble than before, which she will never bring to me. 

It was a sore temptation then to tell Bellwattle how beau- 
tiful I knew Clarissa to be. But I resisted it, and we returned 
that third evening without reward. It was the very next night, 
however, that our patience bore fruit. 

“* Are you two always going to go out in the evening? ” asked 
Cruikshank, when we looked into the room to give him a friendly 
nod of the head. 

“Come with us,” said Bellwattle. 

He shook us a negative, and I thought for the moment, I 
could not tell you why, that he was not happy; that somewhere 
in his philosophy, a link was loosened that made the whole chain 
weak. 

“Do come,” I said. 

But he shook his head again. 

“I’ve got this book to read,” said he. “‘ A man’s more than 
a dog in the manger. He’s not contented with the sole occupa- 
tion of his stall; he wants other dogs to sit by and envy him. 
Out you go.” 

And out we went, but it was cold that night and, coming 
back to get a shawl for Bellwattle, I saw Cruikshank through a 
break in the curtains. His book was laid down upon the table 
and his face was hidden in his hands. 

“‘ There is no sense in disturbing a man when he’s like that,” 
I said to myself, but it fell heavily on my mind and I wondered 
whether any man’s philosophy were complete. 

When I came back to Bellwattle I said nothing. A man’s 
wife knows more of him than does any outsider, and to ask her 
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questions is only to put oneself further from the truth. Until we 
came to the Miss Fennells’ house, we walked in silence. It was 
then, when I saw no light in Clarissa’s window, that I felt the 
first intimation of what might soon be accomplished in the prog- 
ress of my journey, and my hand went to my pocket to see that 
the letter was there. 

“They've gone to bed early this evening,” said Bellwattle, 
whereby I knew-that the same thought had crossed her mind as 
well. 

“* How do you know that?” I asked. 

“The light in that upper window. It’s usually lit at this 
time.. P’raps they’ve gone out for their walk.” 

I agreed that it was possible, but I said no more. She saw 
from my manner then, no doubt, that it was useless to try and 
draw me further, wherefore, as a woman will, she shot away 
at a tangent and talked of London, that I might think the mat- 
ter no longer interested her. She asked me what I did with 
my days. 

I could not help but laugh at her question. 

“* Ask me what the days do with me,” said I; “ they are my 
masters, not I theirs.” 

“You do nothing?” 

“ Nothing that can be called anything. When a man is situ- 
ated in life as I am, having been brought up to no profession, 
supported by a father whose support would be generous were it 
not that he gives as little as he can, when a man is situated like 
that, to do nothing is an art which needs the most exhausting 
study, in which so many are failures that you may count the 
successes on the fingers of your one hand.” 

“‘ And you’ve succeeded?” said she. 

“* It’s the only pride I have,” said I. ‘‘ There are not many 
men in London who can do nothing so well as I can on fifteen 
hundred a year.” 

“‘ And you’ve no ambition to do anything else?” 

“There’s only one ambition,” I replied, “ only one worth 
the having.” 

“* What's that?” 

“To do something for someone else.” 
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““ Well?” said she, expectantly. 

“ Well!” I answered. 

“* What’s to prevent you being ambitious?” she asked. 

“ The fact,” said I, “ that there is no one else.” 

She stopped for a moment, and looked down the cliff-side 
where Dandy was worrying himself with a rabbit hole. Hear- 
ing the cessation of our voices he looked up, and his nose was 
comical with red earth. 

- She laughed at him and then she said: “ Isn’t Dandy some- 
one?” 

“I’m constrained to find him everybody,” said I. 

She looked at me queerly for a moment—no, not queerly, 
for in her eyes, as it were, I felt the touch of her hand and why, 
I cannot tell you, for she is twenty-seven and I am forty-three, 
but a thought of my mother in no special sense just passed 
across my mind. Possibly it was because no woman has looked 
at me like that since she was alive; or maybe it was a sentimen- 
tal imagination. The best thoughts we have, the best emotions, 
so I am told, are only sentimentality. 

I could not tell you how long that glance of hers had lasted 
when out of the silence, which, like a tireless sentinel, stands 
guard upon those cliffs, there came the sound of nearing voices. 
They drew closer out of the immense stillness as figures come 
toward you out of a mist. We turned for an instant in their 
direction, and then as Dandy, hearing them too, rushed up the 
cliff and off into the darkness, barking wildly, Bellwattle looked 
at me and whispered——— 

“These are the Miss Fennells,” and she laid her fingers 
tight about my wrist. 

I knew then that what I had felt in her eyes was true. It 
had been the touch of her hand. 


(To be continued) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


_ JE Americans, conscious of our achievements, proud 
V \ of the principles for which we stand, and inalienably 
attached to republican institutions and customs, have 
rather a habit of assuming that all is for the best in the best 
of all possible countries, and that the customs and institutions 
of othér nations are more or less regrettable, or even ludicrous, 
where they differ from our own. Yet a little quiet reflection 
and comparison might show that there are lessons which we 
have not yet learnt, but which we shall have to learn; amongst 
them, that we should be as frank with ourselves as we are habit- 
ually with other people. And frankness is not incompatible 
with courtesy. For instance, it is right to point out the increas- 
ing tendency here, with the phenomenal increase in wealth, 
toward ostentation and extravagant luxury; but it is merely 
silly to assume, as several of our so-called leading journalists 
assumed recently, that the majority of wealthy Americans are 
“snobs ’’; and that the large number who chose to be present 
during the Coronation in London were drawn there by syco- 
phancy and the desire to fawn on royalty and its retinue. There 
is no valid reason why an American should not be present at 
any great historical pageant, whether it be a Coronation in 
London, or a Hudson-Fulton celebration in New York. 
* * * 


One of these journalists, a man of great ability, but unfor- 
tunately limited and provincial in his outlook, took advantage 
of the opportunity to sneer patronizingly, and without provoca- 
tion, at the Head of a friendly State. The moment, at the best, 
was unpropitious; but the incident was not without value, if only 
as an example of bad manners. Americans do not need to be 
told that they are supposed to believe in democratic institutions, 


‘and that they regard kings and emperors as survivals from 


medieval conditions, destined to pass peacefully away in the 

near future. But a European would naturally smile at the im- 

plied criticism; for it ill becomes an American to thrust repub- 

lican doctrines upon other countries before he has established 
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them at home. And though Americans are republicans, America 
is not a Republic. It has the forms of one, the possibilities, 
the outward appearance: everything except the fact. But the 
country is not governed by the people: it is misgoverned by the 
parasites. And until we set our own house in order, it would 
seem more appropriate to refrain from dictating to other na- 
tions, where, at least, the Government is directly responsible to 
the people; where laws are made to be obeyed, not ignored or 
evaded; and where such a legislative scandal as has lately been 
exhibited, for example, at Albany, would provoke a revolution, 
and not a shrug of the shoulders. 


x * * 


THE time for affectation is over. There are too many citizens 
now who believe in truth and integrity in public affairs, to permit 
the continuance of such a travesty as the United States has 
presented to all who see clearly and think logically. Ignor- 
ant and self-seeking “ bosses ” have been placed in power, partly 
through the influence of the large alien vote not yet identified 
with the true interests of the country. The standard of dis- 
honesty that they have set up has vitiated public sentiment and 
caused politics and “ graft” to be regarded as almost inseparable 
terms. It is inconceivable that the people, who have the abso- 
lute remedy in their own hands, will remain so stupid or so 
degraded that they will permit this disgrace to continue. If 
they do, it will be necessary to point out to them that power 
persistently abused should be forfeited. The principle of the 
** recall ” can be applied to the incompetent or dishonest official. 
But what principle can be applied to the incompetent or dis- 
honest voter, who makes and unmakes all the officials; who is 
responsible for all the misgovernment and shameless exploiting 
that no exposure seems able to affect? 


* * * 


Tue nation is to be congratulated on the further extension 
of the “ safe and sane” movement for the Fourth of July, with 
the significant reduction in the lists of deaths and injuries. The 
reform was one of those obvious and simple ones which at: first 
appear so difficult, until public opinion is guided and focussed 
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by some clear thinker, unafraid of temporary obstacles. Yet 
there is still one type of dangerous stupidity which is always 
with us—the stupidity which finds delight in firing ‘“‘ unloaded ” 
guns with fatal effects. It.is a pity that those who are afflicted 
with this mania cannot be taught to verify the fact of the gun 
being “ unloaded ” by taking the simple and satisfactory precau- 
tion of experimenting on themselves—and so perform a double 
service to the State. 
* * ~ 

PERSONALITY seems more important here than achievement. 
It is not possible to point to many of our public men who have a 
valuable record of service to the country. At the best, the ma- 
jority of them have merely “ kept things going ”; they have car- 
ried out their bargains with the “ bosses’ and party leaders, and 
so fulfilled the main purpose of their election. But few of them 
have made any attempt to do things worth while; to see a little 
beyond the moment; to conduct an administration for the real 
and permanent benefit of the people. Yet several of these men 
have built up considerable reputations by merely asserting from 
time to time that they were successful and practical. Analyze 
these statements, and they resolve themselves into insignificance. 
But self-complacency continues in the ascendant. To temporize 
is ever the plan of the weak man who imagines that he is strong, 
that he comprehends human nature and must make reasonable 
concessions. And so the policy of laissez-faire continues, with 
the crime and shame and destitution that are its inevitable corol- 
laries. 

~ * * 

To take one definite question that has been raised before in 
these columns—not an easy question, but one pressing every- 
where for strong and unhypocritical handling: In all the cities 
of the United States, from North to South, East to West, what 
is called the social evil continues flagrantly and_unchecked. 
There are special places devoted to its service—low-class cafés 
and dance halls, disorderly houses and hotels openly conducted 
for immoral purposes, and requiring but the slightest investiga- 
tion on the part of the police to secure, incontrovertible evidence. 
These resorts are not hidden shamefacedly in gloomy and se- 
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cluded districts; they do not hide their light beneath a bushel; 
but they flaunt it, red and unmistakable, in frequented highways. 
It is nonsense to assert that the police do not know these places, 
and know thoroughly well their meaning and illegality. But 
instructions have evidently been issued by those in authority. 
Why? Who is getting the money which is paid for protection 
by the scoundrels engaged in this pitiable trafic? The various 
mayors and authorities may assert that there always has been, 
and always will be, a social evil. Undoubtedly there will be, if 
those responsible for suppressing it are willing to take bribes 
for a tacit “ permit.” And those who are more honest among 
them might at least have the courage of their convictions, and 
state clearly what they think and desire, instead of glozing 
over their sentiments with euphemisms. Let all who believe 
in the inevitability of the traffic say so; let them assume responsi- 
bility for it, and regulate it. At any rate, they will save tens 
of thousands of the unguilty from contamination and destruc- 
tion, until a finer generation shall see that the whole ghastly 
thing is intolerable and inexcusable. In the meantime, there 
remains the definite fact that these people are illegally protected 
in every city, because they pay for protection. Is there no 
public opinion capable of demanding, and enforcing the demand, 
that the hypocrites who grow wealthy on these bribes ‘shall be 
exposed and punished? It would save trouble if the chief execu- 
tive of each city were held responsible. He eithet knows, or 
ought to know, what is being done by his subordinates. 





a 





* * 





Tue British Constitution is being remodelled to suit modern 
ideas, and one cannot cavil at progress, though the revolutionary 
methods adopted by Mr. Asquith may lead to reprisals and 
disorganization in the future. It does not say much for the 
patriotism and intelligence of the leaders, either of the Govern- 
ment or of the Opposition, that they should have been unable 
to come to a reasonable agreement on a matter of such grave 
and far-reaching importance. They have degraded an Imperial 
question into an affair of partisanship and prejudice. The gen- 
eral sense of the public has been unquestionably in favor of 
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reform, and it should have been obvious to the Unionists that 
it was wiser to take occasion by the hand, and enlarge the 
bounds of freedom. It should have been equally obvious to 
the Liberals that, though they were entirely justified in opposing 
the conditions which had handicapped their programmes and 
restricted their legislation, they were scarcely justified in estab- 
lishing a precedent of meré coercion. It would be difficult to 
maintain that the creation of five hundred Peers comes within 
the spirit of the Constitution. To obtain a majority by almost 
doubling the membership of the Upper House is not a permis- 
sible party manceuvre. It is a revolution, and should be frankly 
recognized and treated as a revolution. The end, of course, is 
not merely desirable; it is necessary. The House of Lords must 
be brought into closer touch with the will of the people. But 
the means are ill-advised. Government by coups d’état is a 
dangerous procedure and rarely leads to stable and beneficial 
results. 


* * * 





In this connection it is difficult not to notice the trend toward 
complexity of British administrative measures. The simplicity 
which is a sign of genius is rarely discoverable. For generations 
different Governments have vied with each other in creating 
new areas, new units for local affairs, new and over-lapping 
authorities. County councils, borough and town councils, rural 
sanitary districts, Poor Law Boards, Boards of Education, par- 
liamentary. electoral divisions, police and judicial districts, and 
so on, have presented a jumble of patchwork arrangements, 
the needs of each moment and each new measure being con- 
sidered—until lately—with little reference to existing condi- 
tions. This tendency to bungle, to compromise, to avoid clear- 
ness, directness and symmetry, is seen in the belated attempt of 
the House of Lords to reform itself. Still more areas were to 
be defined, and the members of Parliament from each district 
were to elect a certain number of Peers. Other representatives, 
with special qualifications, were to be elected by the whole peer- 
age; still others were to be nominated by the Government, in 
proportions representing the numerical, state of parties in the 
House of Commons. And in the whole feeble scheme there 
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was no sign of a permanent principle, no note of simplicity and 
effectiveness. One would have thought that in an assembly 
containing such men as Lord Rosebery there would have been 
sufficient foresight to seize the one vital opportunity which 
would have enabled the discredited House to recover some of 
its lost prestige and emerge with dignity from a critical situa- 
tion; if the Constitution were being remoulded, the operation 
might have been made more Imperial, and some degree of 
representation allotted to the Over-Seas Dominions. But the 
opportunity has been lost. Indeed, the incompetence of the 
House of Lords was never more clearly demonstrated than in 
its final floundering attempts to avert the results of its previous 
misuse of its powers and great opportunities. 


x 





* 





THE recent shipping strike, scarcely perceptible here, caused 
grave disturbances in England and some of the Continental ports. 
It is not necessary to discuss now the merits of a dispute that 
is ended; but, though there are many changes in a generation, 
the following passage, written nearly twenty-eight years ago by 
Francis Adams, is still interesting as showing the conditions 
from which men have tried to emerge: 

“The spectacle of the life of the London dock laborers is 
one of the most terrible examples of the logical outcome of the 
present social system. In the six great metropolitan docks over 
100,000 men are employed, the great bulk of whom are married 
and have families. By the elaborate system of sub-contracts 
their wages have been driven down to 4d., 3d., and even 2d., for 
the few hours they are employed, making the average weekly 
earnings of a man amount to seven, six, and even five shillings a 
week. Hundreds and thousands of lives are lost or ruined every 
year by the perilous nature of the work, and absolutely without 
compensation. Yet so fierce is the competition that men are not 
unfrequently maimed or even killed in the desperate struggles 
at the gates for the tickets of employment, guaranteeing a “‘ pay” 
which often does not amount to more than a few pence! The 
streets and houses inhabited by this unfortunate class are of the 
lowest kind—haunts of vice, disease and death—and the monop- 
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olistic companies are thus directly able to make profit of their 
wholesale demoralization by ruthlessly crushing out, through 
the contractors, all efforts at organization on the part of the 
men. To see these immense docks, the home of that more 
immense machine, British commerce, crowded with huge and 
stately ships and steamers, and to watch with intelligent eyes 
by what means the colossal work of loading and unloading them 
is carried out; this is to face a sacrificial orgy of human life— 
childhood, youth, manhood, womanhood, and age, with every- 
thing that makes them beautiful and ennobling, and not merely a 
misery and a curse—far more appalling than any Juggernaut 
process of the human holocausts that were offered up to Phoeni- 
cian Moloch.” 
* * * 

THERE is a growing tendency amongst the magistrates of the 
different large cities to discourage the rowdiness so often asso- 
ciated with the street cars and trains on Sundays and holidays. 
It is a little difficult to understand why the enforcement of order 
in this connection should have been so ineffective, until the morbid 
desire to annoy others wantonly has become a habit with certain 
classes of undeveloped Americans. It is an especially dangerous 
habit, because the too general custom of carrying concealed 
weapons has led the average citizen to refrain as far as possible 
from interfering in disputes that may suddenly result in a serious 
tragedy; and the boisterous or vicious element is therefore not 
kept in check by the normal, sensible majority. The elimination 
of the revolver as an aid to social intercourse, and the con- 
tinuance of the common sense methods now being adopted by 
the magistrates, will soon make it possible for a citizen to go 
peacefully about his business or his pleasure, and for women 
and children to be freed from a constant menace. Incidentally, 
one may wonder why the magistrates have taken so long to 
discover that they were in a position to enforce the law. To 
the non-legal mind, it would have seemed rather obvious that 
it was the mere duty of a magistrate to do what he was appointed 
to do, and that he is entitled to little credit for discovering 
suddenly that the reasonable citizen should be protected. from 
the vicious or stupid rowdy. 





